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SUMMARY OF THE R€PORT \ 

\ '■; 

Time Period Cbvered By the Report : June 1, 1973 to June 30, 1974 

Goals and Objectives of the Project: The project goals were: (1) to completA development 
of the model initiated in Sand Springs Public School District during the 1972-73 schopi 
year, (2) to provide dissemination of the model across the State, and (3) to demonsti-ate 
the model in operation and provide consultive services to other school districts^ interested 
in implementing the model. * 

Program objectives related to the accomplishment of those three goals are listed, together 
with specific student objectives, \j\ the body of the report. Major objectives which differed 
from the previous project were: (1) to test the feasibility of initiating a placement office 
in the guidance component of two other school districts in Tulsa County, (2^ to publish 
a model for career education which could be adopted by the State, and (3) to make 
dissemination seminars and workshops available to all school administrators and counselors 
in the State. 

Procedures Followed : Because the program had been in operation for one full school year, 
major efforts to complete the development of the model were related to instructional 
material revisions and/or development where gaps were indicated. Eniphasis was placed 
on the junior high and senior high levels where "the previous year's evaluation indicated 
the greatest needs. The model was prepared- for publication under the direction 'of a 
committee composed of staff members of the State Department of Education, the State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education, and the director and staff of the 
project. . 

The placement staff were used 3s, consultants to the Skiatook artd Broken Arrow school 
districts in the development of placement offices. Although the intent was to investigate 
the feasibility of initiating a placement operation, the Skiatook school 'district 
administration wanted to replicate the entire career education -model .in that district. 
Additional consultation was necessary from the career education staff to support that 
effort. 

Curriculum guides were developed by teacher teams tb correlate with texts in math, English, 
social studies, and science at the junior high and high schG|olJevels.- Use of community 
resources through speakers and field trips was an important function of career education. 
Field trips were helq| to a minimum due to the gasoline shortage but were planned so 
that larger numbers of students could benefit from each trtoi. Workshops held during June 
and August of 1973 gave additional Sand Springs teachers The foundation for integrating 
* career education activities into their classes. Two workshops for elementary teachers and 
two for secondary teachers were attended by teachers from other school districts as. well 
as by 3and Springs teachers. 

Dissemination was a major goal of the project. Five state-wide workshops featured displays 
of instructional materials, slide presentations of career education activities, and verbal 
presentations by school staff, the president of the Sand Springs Chamber of Commerce, 
and guidance staff from the State Department of Education. The'se meetings were held 
at selected sites across the state but were open state-wide so that school staff could select 
either the nearest workshop or the most appropriately^ated workshop. Additional similar 
.presentations were made to Oklahoma City elementary schopi teachers and to educators 
In the Bureau of Indian Affairs at two sites'. The school District received visiting educators 
on numerous* occasions and invited educators' to two more formal events. A career Day 
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allowed seventy-five educators to togr the school district for \ day, and a CareeV Education 
Fair presented individual and class career-related entries. The Career Education Fair was 
attended by appro^ximatety three thousand visitors, many of vi/hom were from other school 
districts. • ^ , 

Two state-wide w^ji<s^ps on the topic, "How to Use Community Resources," were held 
in June, 1974, with lOQ educators enrolled. The model. Career Education, A Model fV 
Oklahoma , was published aVid disseminated to the superintendents of Oklahoma school^ 
at their annual leadership conference in June. 

Results and Accomplishments : The major result Of the project is that a complete model 
for career education, K12, has been refined and is operational in the Sand Springs 
School .District. TJie model has ^een documented along with procedures for implement- 
ing a career education program; is endorsed by the State DepartrT);ent of. Education aJid 
the State Department of Vocational and Technical Education; and has been disseminated 
throughout the State. ' 

'Test results indicate that the academic achievement is not affected by the career education 
^activities, however, teachers generally support that student behaviors have improved as 
a result of the career education activities. 

Among other accomplishments, the exploration component is being initiated in the thirteen 
school districts in Tulsa County and the placemen* component of the model has been 
published for use by the State Department of Education Counseling staff to assist local 
counselors with establishment of placement offices. 

Evalua^rrr - A four-man team from Oklahonrfa State University was contracted to make 
the third-party evaluation. Team members collected data^rimarilV through structured 
interviews with teachers, administrators, and the career education staff. The major purpose 
of the evaluation effort was to measure the effectiveness of the program as perceived 
by those who woujd be responsible for continuation of career education activities after 
federal support funds ceased. Results relate to the adequacy of supervision, organization, 
and materials; effectiveness of activities; and charjge in observed student behavior and m 
the school system in general. A' general conclusion was that the program was successful 
in meeting its objectives with a positive attitude by teachers and greater community 
involvement with the school system that is normally found. Cost transportability was not 
seriously studied because of the developmental efforts which would not necessarily be 
duplicated in the transported components. 

ConclusiorYs and Recommendations : With the excefption of, one objective relating to 
the feasibility of initiating a placement off ice. staffed by counseling personnel, the pro- 
ject objectives were developmental and did not lead to conclusions. Seven of the eight 
'developmental objectives were attained. ' 

The conclusion regarding the 'placement office is tentative. Placement offices were 
established by the counseling staff at both Skiatook and Broken Arrow and successfuWy 
served students. Before it can be generalized that suctr an operation is feasible, mor^ study 
is necessary regarding such variables as changes in counseling staff and administrative support. 
At this point it does seem that placement offices can be suocessfully operated by counseling 
staff- given software, in-service training, and administrative sgpport. 



RESEARCH AND DEVE l!OPMENT PROJECT 
IN CAREER EDUCATION 



STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 



It is glaringly apparent to analysts of the education p^rospectus that something-is drastically 
disturbing about the profile of educational programming, Societal demands, occupational 
requirements, and employment^pportunities frequently are incongruent with programs 
established in the public schools and institutions of higher education to supply the talent 
and skill desired by thq economic and industrial community. 

The traditional public school curriculum directs its emphasis toward the cdlege preparatory 
or professional degree programs with little or no allovyance for fundamental instruction 
deemed essential for a career in the technical, service, manufacturing, or retail occupations. 
This trend appears to have diminished only slightly even though the occupational climate 
is asking that radical *and dramatic adjustments be made. Only 17.4 percent ^of all the 
jobs between now and 1980 are going to reqgire a college degree. Yet we have SO.percent 
of the students in high school taking the college prep or general education course deciding 
they are- ready to go to college. The situation [s no,t as serious as stated because 50 percent 
of the jobs wilk require some post high school education. The serious probfem js that 
many of the students pVepare for college enroll in degree programs when fhe large 
majority of the jobs require non-degree technical education, the problem is expanded 
by the 31 percent who drop from high school when only 5 percent of the jobs Available 
require less than a high school diploma. . — 

The need to redirect and redefine educational priorities at every level of instruction is 
an i^mmediate order. New educational models .emphasizing career education and 
occupational .training must be designed. , 

To meet this challenge the State Department of Vocational, and Technical Education in 
Oklahoma proposed to develop a'nd test a school based model in career education that 
had as its dbjective the' refocusing of educationaj^ output to^^vard a more viable and 
functional goal that would serve as a pattern for other schools to consider in attacking 
similar targets. The basic source of support for the creation of this demonstration model 
\r\ caceer education was Part C of the Vocational Education Amendment§of 1968, Section 

Selecting the Site 



The designation of a site which provided an appropriate setting and an agreeable climate 
for designing, assembling, and testing' the components of the model was important. Since 
the level of funding available- to this research exceeds the minimum grant level requirements 
by only a small amount, the entire research project was confined to one school district 



site. After carefully considering four possible locations for the endeavor, the State 
Department of Vocational and Technical Education selected the Sand Springs, Oklahoqpa 
School District as the best suited experimental station. The experiment in Sand Springs 
was very successful and the project continued for its second year in ordej .to complete 
the model and obtain optimal dissemination and impact throughout the State. 

Sand Springs is an industrial city with a' population of approximately 15,000 within the 
city limits and an additional 20,000 in the areas contiguous to the city included in the 
school district. In additiqn. Sand Springs is located on the western perimeter of 
metropolitan Tulsa. More than 300,000 .people live within this greater metropolitan area". 
The total industrial and business community of the area offers employment ranging from 
the service trades to complex professional and technical occupations. The population qf 
Sand Springs .is predominately middle incorne with a minority race mix of approximately 
thirteen percent (13%). The. annual payroll for industries in the city is in excess of 
$30,000,000. Unei;nployment is not regarded' as, a significant problem with jobs available 
in many key industries in the community. The area likewise boasts a variety of attractive 
residential sites with plentiful water, lakeside living,- and; an abundance of recreational 
programs. Diverse job opportunities combine with a satisfying social life to furnish adequate 
reason for preparing students to enter the world of work and remain in the area or 
tang^nt^al^ to Sand Springs'. • 

The' Sand Springs Public School's offer strong bn-Qarhpus programs in the grades 10 through 
12 designed to provide job preparation in a wide variety of occupational areas. These 
programs include vocational agriculture, carpentry, drafting, electronics, cosmetology, 
commercial art, home'economics, industrial cooperative'training^printing, auto mechanics, 
cooperative office .education, and cooperative vocatipnaJ agriculture occupational training. 
In addition, work adjustment and job orientation programs are offered as an integral 
element of the training programs for handicapped and retarded youth ander eighteen years 
of age. The school system employ^ a full-time director of vocational education. With such 
a complement of trade programs, supplemented by numerous industrial and business 
training stations, tRe system \i particularly suited to. provide programs^of skill training 
selected by its students. 

Approximately sixty percent (60%) of the graduai;ing high school seniors enter immediately 
into the world of work. About thirty percent (30%)' continue /in programs of higher 
education. ^The remaining ten percent (10%) either enter military service, marry, or have 
no fixed plans at graduation according to local counselors' reports. Career Day and College 
Night are an annual emphasis-'at the high school with representatives from the various 
occupational cluster^ in the area offering counsel to the students who have expressed an 
interest. The senior high school was the first school in Oklahoma to sponsar a Work-Study 
Pilot Program. This program is still in operation and now extends limited employment 
opportunities to junior high school students in addition to those offered high school age • 
youth. . ' V 

In selecting the Sand Springs Schools as the development site, the State Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education also regarded the fact that the student population 
of approximately 5,000 in grades K-12 was large enough to support the implementation. ' 
of a comprehensive plan and still is smail enough to permit total student involvement 
in the study. After analyzing the fiemographib informa^on gathered, the site selection, 
committee concluded that the Sand Springs community a>^ its school district provided 
an array of constituent factors complementary to the establisliment 6"f a career education, 
model! 
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Delimiting the Problem ' 



The initial thrust of jthe- career education project. in Sand Springs proposed to redirect 
*the composition of the present instructional offerings and guidance programs in order 
to permit students at all grade Jevels to become aware of the world of work and to be 
afforded a cbance first to explore and then to prepare for that world. While consideration 
was given tO' using a variety of instructional materials which have a principle theme of 
occupational awareness and" understanding, the profect was not viewed as a curriculum 
generating endeavor. TNb thesis on which the planning was predicated supports the view 
fhat all areas of instruclioPf have a significant effect on the careers chosen by the school 
youth and, thus, curricula must be restructured to support that end* more effectively. 
Each class and.each sujbject matter discipline were visualized as a laboratory to investigate 
career relationships. ' 

Five specific components are included in the research and development phase'df the project: 
Elementary School. Awareness Component ' ♦ 

This component consists of aJI experiences subsufmed-under the general category of career 
awareness of vyork orientation in grades K-6. This component has as its purpose the 
exposing of youfig children to the economic system, the public employment sector, and 
the world of. work. Such experiences -as role playing, community field trips, simulated 
and real interaction with community workers, and "hands on" manual activity characterized 
this component. ^ ' . - 

Junior High Exploration Component " ^ > ^ 

, y 

The component describes those programs designed to permit a middle school age child 
to explore the skills required, the preparation demanded, and the potential available- in 
several occupational clusters. Frequent and controlled interaction with various job holders* 
and actual off -campus^ work experiences are included. Emphasis is given to the In-school 
instructional program in business, industrial arts, home management, and occupational 
counseKn^ with courses in practical arts being offered^ to every student. 

High SghodI Training Component 

The high school component consists of programs and curricula designed to assist th^ high 
school age student in preparing for specific career entry. Such programs vvill include both 
independent trade courses, such as carpentry, which prepare the student for direct entry 
into the vocational field studied and interdependent courses, such as mathematics, which 
must be combined with other instructional programs to prepare a student for a career 
in engineering. While the high school curricula provides basic and supplementary general 
educational instruction, such academic offerings are not to be viewed as career related 
training programs unless the course content is arranged to support a distinct career training 
objective for the students enrolled; however, efforts are to be directed toward mateing 
provision for all courses to stress career preparatory functions. 

Charles Page High School in Sand Springs, has, for a number of ye^rs, offered a wide 
variety of vocational programs. The high school has more programs and a larger percentage 
' of students in vocational programs than any.otber comprehensive high school in Oklahoma. * 
Because of these facts, the high school ^training component was not emphasized in the 
Original letter of assurance; however, it is included in the project as an integral part of 
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the model for career education. Progran^ offerings have, in fact, increased during the 
duration of the project. • \ 

Placement Component 

Placement comprises these efforts exerted to place a h4gh school student in a training 
program of his choice and fater in ah occupation related tQ that preparation. The goal 
of this component is to ptace each graduating or terminating student in an appropriate 
and satisfying \Db consistent with hiS qualifications pr in the next training phase required 
for job entry. Job information, training inforipation, skill, training, aptitude studies, and 
employment experiences are an integral part of this program component. 

Guidance apd Counselinq> Component ' ' 

The component includes all activities directed toward assisting children to select and to 
[Sursue acceptable work goals. While this component pervades* the content of the total 
career education program, it is discrete in that it consists of specific efforts for guiding 
decisions and defining choices in electing a specific occupational goal. However, it' is 
supported by all other relate^ activities or behaviors leading to such a decision. 

In delineating the parameters of the project, four specific behaviors wfere outlined. These 
were: ' 

{1 ) Career Aware)vpss -experlences required to provide a child with an intelligent 
acquaintance \r)'nh the fifteen occupational clusters and sample job categories 
contained in each. 

, * * 

(2) Career Exploration- all co^omitant investigations of the world of work which involve 
actual hands on and prototype work behavior to provide a student withia realistic 
"feel" for the tasks performed by various job holders. 



(3) Career Preparation- ex perien(Ses designed to furnish the basic training required ^or 
meeting entry level requirements for employment in a specific job area. While basic 
academic education might assist a student in gaining employment, such programs are 
not to be regarded as career preparation unless they are organized in a sequential 
plan permitting the development of a marketable skill. 

(4) Career Placement- describes efforts or measures used to place a high school* student 
in either temporary or permanent employment or to actuate the enrollment of a 
student in the next training phase required for obtaining entry into the career of 
his choice. 

The terminology defined and constraints imposed serve to delimit the scope of the research 
plan and to describe the variables included. 



Describing the Methodology 



The scope of the research design provided for the use of a variety of instruments. A 
flexible and easily revised research scheme was necessary in order' to facilitate the 
development of a program which permitted community, school staff, and students to 
become iilvolved in a plan to- redirect and redesign the curriculum of the Sand Springs 



Schools tpword an educational offering with agqgreer related emphasis, It must be»applicable 
to conditipns in both large and small school units* - / , 

Development of the five mam components called for the utilization of similar and yet 
LMiique techniques. Among, these were awareness procedures such as workshops, Career 
Fa ir^^ fields trip programs, avvareness .speakers, and audiovisual materials. ^Exploration 
techmques included aptitude teWing, counseling, "hands on" experiences in the practical 
arts, job-visits and experiences, and curriculum adaptations. To" enhance the preparation 
phase of the project, the staff placed students in training programs, involved ^students 
in appropriate on-the-job work programs, 'assisted instructional staff ' in designing 
oclcupational related Study programs, and built a career guidance informational system.' 
The placement component used standard jab development and job description techniques, 
developed student profile and aptitude rating techniques, compiled a community job and 
resource file, and employed various\ guidance procedures to direct students into either 
gainful employment or advanced trainin^g programs. 

Counselors and pupil personnel staff included in the gjjidarice and counseling component 
employed recognized guidance methods in order to assist students in surveying theiifteen 
career clusters, directied students in dpplying "decision-making techniques to/ career , 
alternatives, guided students ih planning a program of training leading toward. -me career 
selected, ar^id supported students in'completing career plan elected. \- / 

» * 

Struc^ur^l arrangements were implemented to permit the assessing of each component 
separately so th^t its processes. and budgetary requirements could be transported to other 
school desiring to implement* similar endeavors. Also evaluation techniques which will 
reflect behavioral and- attitudinal changes in the -community, the school staff, and the 
students them3elves are to be^applied. The program evaluation is to be completed by 
an in^lependent third, party agency.. Underpinning the project's research and development 
gp^ls ahd objectives were three major hypotheses:' *. , T 

(1) Students who are introduced to a program of career educatipnaktraining will lj|ave 
tt^ public school with a higher degree of employability than those who have not 
been introduced to career educational training. 

12) Students who are introduced to a program of career education will be able to assess 
and support their career decisions more (SgicallV than those who do not receive career 
education. ^ . . ' , ' ^ . - 

(3) Public school systems can int'rdduce appropriate career edugational t/aining into the 
general curriculum of the school without loss to the basifc adademic program.' 

All problem solving methods and data gathering procedures will be aimed at^testing the 
rationality of these hypotheses. The major underlying assumption of the project is' that 
a project site could be selected in which the career education philosophy per/neated the ♦ 
school district. ObViously, such an assumption is erroneous because a career education 
philosophy has not been, fully defined. Before the hypotheses of the project could be 
adequately tested, it was necessary to assure that a career education program is,' 1q fact, 
offered to students tlymighout the school system. Therefore, a m^jor activity of the 
thirtef/i'', months of this project was to define and continue to .instill a career education 
philosophy<^in the educational staff, the students, parents, and the entire community. < 
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Description^ the Project 'Design and' Procedures 



The entire population of the Sand Springs /Public School District, as deTmeated in Table 
I, was included in the project. The strategy was to obtain staff in the areas of obvious 
voids-specifically, placement and cobn^Mng-^ho, together with' the pnoject director and 
career awareness coordinator, would form the "career education staff. 'V This staff was 
to furnish^^leactership in defining career education and in locating or developing resources 
to implement career education activities throughout the school system. 



TABLE I 
PROJECT POPULATION 



* 4 


No. of 


No. of 


' Nq. of. 


No. of 




Level 


; Schools 
— ^ 


' Teachers 


Counselors 


Pupils 




'Kindergarten 


2 


> 

1 


0 


322 




Elementary/. ' i 


• 7 • 


112 


1 


2,189 




'^Jr. High School 


2 


57 ' 


2 


1,163 




Sr. High School 


'1 


51 


4 


1,133 




f 


12 


227 


7 


4,807 






The procedures of the project are described by componrfit along with an initial description 
of the administration o'f the project. The cohesiveness dt-the staff, and, i'n fgct, the entire 
community^ maj<es it' difficult^ to separate activities By component. Therefore^ detail of 
activities af the-'staff are identified w|thin the component to which the staff member 
belongs, .and details of the prograrhmatic efforts with students are described withih the 
most appropriate component • for each particular effort. 



GOALS 'AND OBJECTIVES 

- - Project Goals " . 

To complete development of the model initiated in Sand Springs Public School. 
District during the 1972-1973 school year: 

To provide dissemination of the model across the State. 

To demonstrate the model in operation and provide consultive services to other 
school districts interested in implementing the model. >vX/ 

Project Objectives 



To revise and augment the curriculum materials used in the first year of the 
project at the elementary level based on teachers' experiences and the third party 
evaluation report. 

To revise the program objectives for each component. 

To operate the elementary school component as a career education demonstration 
center during- the 1973-1974 school year. 

To expand programs of exploration at the junior high level in the areas of 
industrial arts, agriculture, home economic^, and business. 

To develop curriculum guides at the secondary level for math, English, social 
studies, and science. . 

To test the feasibility of initiating a placement office with existing counseling 
operations in two ^or more schools in Tulsa County. 

To adapt the State ' Model Guidance Program to Elicit Quantifiable Results" 
to the Sand Sprirtgs guiQance and counseling ^mponen-t. V ^ 

To publish a model for career education which can be adopted 'by th6 State. 



To provide dissemination seminars and workshops with availability to all 
administrators and counselors Jn the ^t^te.* 
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Program Goals 



1. To make students aware of the world p/ worl^and the multiplied number of 
workers and occupations necessary in our, society. ' 

.2, To develop wholesome, respectful, happy attitudes for living and working in 
today^nd tomorrow's world and help each student realize that there is dignity 
in all work. . - ,J 

3. To increase the student's abilities to explore and gather occupational information 
and make intelligent decisions concerning a life career. 

4. To make all education subject matter- more meaningful and relevant to the 
individual through restructuring ^nd focusing it around a career development 
theme. , - - 

5. To provide, all persons the guidance^ counseling, and instruction needed to 
develop their self-awareness ahd self-direction; to expand their occupational 
awareness' and aspirations; and to develop, appropriate attitudes about the 
personal and social significance of work. 

6. To assure the opportunity for all persons to gain an entry level marketable skill 
prior to their leaving school. 

7. To prepare all persons conripleting secondary school with the knov(/ledge and 
skills necessdry to pursue further education or to become employed. 

8. To pravide services for. placing every person in the next step in his development 
whether it be employment or further education. 

9. TV43iiild into the educational system greater utilization and coordination of all * 
community resources. 

10- To increase the educational and occupational options available to all persons 
througfj^ a flexible educational system which facilitates entrance and re-entry 
f| either into the world, of work or the educational system 



Specific Objectives 



Kindergarten 



1 . Pupils will show that gettttig along with people is an important part of job success 
by describing behavior of courtesy and cooperation with classmates in one 
teacher-given situation. ^ 

2. Pupils* should demonstrate that all work is important by defining what one 
community worker does for pupils' families. 

3. Pupils will be able to identify workers in the home. From a paries of pictures, 
pupils will be able to select those that show a worker in the home. 
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Pupils will be" able to identify school workers. From a series of pictu^es, pupils 
will be able to select those that show school workers. 

Pupils will be aljfe to distinguish between some jobs that produce goods and^ 
others tlw providfe services by selecting fiv6 pictures of workers who produce' 
goods and five who provide a service. 

Pupils will demonstrate that they have observed various jobs in each industrial 
or business establishment they have visited by naming every job they have 
observed in ^ach industrial or business establishment they have visited and telling 
the duties of the workers. ' ' *l ' 

Pupils should explain tViat learning basic skiTlsrreading, writing, computation, 
communic^ion-is necessary for all types of jobs by stating why "show and 
telT^elps determine success 'as a first grade pupil. 




First Grad 



1. The pupils should demonstrate that they realize that getting along with people 
is an important part of job success by naming two ways of maintaming good 
relationships with adults at home. 

£r 

2. Pupils should demonstrate that they knDw about the jobs of their parents 'by 
discussing parents' occupations and telling whether they are producers of goods 

r.. or providers Of , services. 

3. Pupils should demonstrate the ability to accept the fact that all work is important 
by explaining what each of four school workers do to help students be safe, 
comfortable ^nd happy. ' . 

^' <^^P''s should indicate the fact that some jobs produce goods and others provide 
^ ' / services by namii^g a minimUm*of four workers who produce goods and four 
who provide service. - . 

5. When shown a picture of a commuhity worker the pupil should indicate 'that . 
any productive worker is to. be respected by completing orally the sentence "I 
am a valuable community worker because 

.6. Pupils should show that learning basic school skills-reading, writing, spelling, 
computation, communication-is necessary for all types of jobs by naming three 
reasons why they need to learn these skills. 

Second Grade . . , 

* 0- ' ' 

1. Pupils should demonstrate that they realize that getting along with people is 
an importafit part of job success by writing ^about three ways in which they 
can ^cooperate with friends. 

<i 

2. The pupils, should demonstrate the ability to accept th^ fact that all work is 
important by listing four community workers and writing a sentence of how 

"each makes a contribution through his job. ^ 
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3. Pupils should indicate the fact that tome jobs produce goods and others provide 
serviceslby writing S_ (service) or G (goods) in the blanks on a job list provided 
by the neacher. 

4. \ The pupils shouJd indicate that any productive worker is to be respected b'y 

pretending (role playing) to be a community worker and explaining why this 
work is necessary' and important. 

5. Pupils should indicate that learning basic schooL skills-reading, writing, spelling, 
computation, communication -is necessary for' all types of jobs by listing three 
•jobs that require a knowledge of one^'oKthese basic subjects. 

6. Pupils should demonstrate that they know leisure activities from work. From 
a series 6f, pictures showing persons at work and others engaged in leisure-time 
activities, -pupils should be able to select those that show persons at work. 

Third Grade . ' ' 



1. Pupils shoUJd demonstrate that getting along with peopje is an important part 
of job success by writing five yvays in which a pupil can show cooperation at 
school with the teacher and other school personnel. 

2. Pupils will demonstrate the ability to accept the fact that all work is important 
by discussing this topic: "What Would Life in Sand Springs Be Like If There 
Were No Ci^ty Employees?" 

3. Pupils will indicate the fact that some jobs produce goods and others provide 
services by naming orally five jobs that are Drimarily producers of goods and 

^ five thaf are services in the Sand Springs aim. 

4. Pupifs should indicate that any productive worker, is to be respected by choosing 
•any Sand Spri^ worker and orally giving three clues as to the importance of 
the worker's fob, pausing after each clue to see if the other pupils can identify 
the worker. ^ " 

5. Pupils should show "that learning basic school skills-reading, writing, spelling, 
,^ co[pputation, communication-is necessary for all types of jobs by selecting a 
• school subject and gsing puppets to illustrate to the class why "Everyone meeds 

. • . » ^» «< 

6. . Pupils- should expiajn that gaining information about many people incji nriany 

jobs is part of the developrnental process of choosing a career by expressing 
orally before a group or class, beginning with Jhe question, "What would I like 
to< be?" . ^ . - 

Fourth Grade . . - . 
t * 

1. Pupils should demonstrate that getting along with people is an important part 
of job success by role-playing a scene selected by ""the class. Pupils will suggest • 
ways in which school helps them to get along well with -brothers, sisters, or 
relatives near pupil's age. 
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2. Pupils will demonstrate the ability to accept the fact that all work is important 
' by interviewing either a family or a neighbor worker and writing a short paragraph 

on the importance of his job. ^ * , / 

3. Pupils will distinguish between jobs that produce goods and others that provide fi 
services by writing a ^ (service) or G (goods) on the blanks of a list of workers 
provided by the teaj:her.. 

4. Pupils will indicate that any productive worker is to bd respected by explaining"^ 
in a written sentence how each of five workers whom they -know make their 
lives safer and ^ore comfortable. 



. 5. Pdpils should show that learning basic school skills-reading, yyriting, spelling, 
computation, communication- is necessary for all types of jobs by completing 
a matching game prepared 'by *the teacher to compare sentences abogt positive 
needs for school skills in all jobs. 

6. Pupils will demonstrate their awareness of jobs by planning and completing a 
chart iltUsttating a \;ariety of jobs including the educational background needed 
to qualify for each of these jobs. , ' ^ , ^ - ' 

•7. Pupils will demonstrate knowledge of job-clusters By selecting one job cluster 
fronrj, a given list and' naming two occupati6ns belonging to that cluster. 

Fifth Grade 

. 1. Pupils should demonstrate that getting along v\/ith people- is an important part 
• ^ of job success by dramatizing a part of a skit depicting^ how different emotions 
can Ije controlled in a constructive way. ^ ' ' a ^ 

2. Pupils will dernonstrate the'ability to Accept the fatt.that afr work' is important 
by pretending that they are beginning to' develop -a new' community on Mars 
and selecting only ten workers to accogapany them. Pupjls*will explain their 

"v choices. " . ^ • 

3. Pupils win indicate they accept the fact that^' sortie jobs produce goods andqtKers 
provide services by using' the work want-ad pages from a newspaper and listing 

' ' five jobs that would be classified as service jcfbs and five that would be classified 
as production of goods. 

4. Pupils will indicate that any productive jworker is to be respected byxompleting 
the teacher*s crossword puzzle about Productive Workers in , the U.S. 

5. . Pupils should show that learning basic school skills-reading, writing, spelling, 

computation, communication -is necessary for all types of jobs by writing a 
six-to-eight sentence paragraph defending or disapproving the idea that Basic 
School Skills are. Necessary in Jo^s. 

6. * Pupils should explain thak gaining information about many people and many 

jobs is part of , the developmental process of choosing a career by preparing and 
delivering short speeches ^ the class entitled, "The Importance of Choosing 
a Career." • V 
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Pupils- will demonstrate knowledge of job clusters by selecting two job clusters 
from a given list and naming three occupations belonging to that cluster. 



Sixth Grade 



4. 



5. 



Pupils should demonstrate that getting ^long with people is an important part 
of job success by dramatizing as a part'of a skit, one situation o\ helping a 
younger child manage%fs/her feelings in a constructive way. 

Pupils will demonstrate the ability to accept the fact that all worlc is important 
by using any geography unit where they have done an indepth study of a country 
or nation, and developing a summary on the occupations of the people of that 
country. - * 

Pupils will indicate that they accept the fact that some jobs produce goods and 
others pr'ovide services by writing (service) or G (goods) to classify the jobs 
as listed on the blanks of the World Job List provided by the teacher. 

Pupils should indicate that any productive worker is to be respected by 
completing the teacher's activity about productive workers^in the w.orld. 



ing basic school skills-reading, writing, ^elHrtg, 
necessary for all types of jobs by telling the 
asked, "How did what you studied in schpol. 



Pupils should-recognize that leariji 
computation, communication-is 
cla§s how a^worker replied wheri 
help you on your job?" 

Pupils should explain that gain;i|ng .information about many people and raany 
jobs is part of the developmental process of choosing a career by developing 
an occupational brief on any one occupation following an outline previously 
useq). 



7. • Pupils vvill demonstrate knowledge of job clusters. Given a^ist of tf^pob clusters, 
pupils will select four clusters add list five occupations which belong to that 
cluster. 



Special Education 

1 . Pupils will show that getting along with people is an important part of job success 
by describing behavfor erf courtesy and cooperation with classmates in one teacher 
given situation. 

2. Pupils will show that personal hygiene is an important part of preparing for 
and retainirjg a job by role playing prciper grooming and improper grooming. 

3. When shown a picture of a community worker the pupil should indicate that 
any productive worker, is to *be respected by completing orally the sentence, 
"I apn a valuable community worker because 

4. ' . Pupils should show that learning basic school- skills-reading, writing, spelling, 

computation, communication-is necessary for all types of jobs by naming three 
reasons why he needs to learn basic skills. 
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Junior High - ^ - ^ * » . 

- 1. The student will list for each subject in which he is enrolled two occupations 

''that relate to the subject. ^ > , ^ 

2. Given a list of the job clusters and a list of occupations, the student will be 
able to match each occupation with ther. appropriate cluster. 

3. The student will report on' a job that interests him and give reasons for his 
choice. - ^. , ' " 

- 4. . Given two job clusters, the student should compare and contrast a job from 

^ each cluster with regard to' nature of the work,, ejJucation and training 
requirements, and employment opportuhitles. . ' 

5. ^ Given a list of 'jobs and a list of di,fferent personal and educational characteristics 

thre student will be .able to match each job with the appropriate set of personal 
and educational characteristics. 

» > . - 

6. - 'Gii^ the 15 job clustfera, the student should list twodfstinguisKing characteristics 
for^cb. of theM5 job clusters. ^ . ^ 

7. Given the oppQftunities for further and more detailed exploration of the job 
cluster, the student should make a tentative selection of a particular cluster ,for 
indepth exploration in the ninth grade. 

8. Given an occupational work sheet, the student should be able to complete the 
work sheet on one occupation in which he has an interest. 

a ■ „ 

High School • . . ' 

• 1. ^ The student will select three jobs within a cluster and describe the educational 
requirements^ employment prospects, ma(^ work tasks or duties, and services 
or goods involved for each job. 
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Z. The student should be able to select a caree/ he would like to..^aursue and list 
at least four qualifications' he feels he has for this career. 

3. Given a list of ther fifteen job clusters and a list of occupations related to the 
Sand* Springs area, the student should be able to match two , occupations to 
each cluster. * 

4. The student should indicate a knowledge of his planned career and related jobs- 
by naming the career ''and two related jobs that he coul^ substitute for his first 
choice with a minimum of retraining.' ' ™ , ^ 

5. From personal ititerviews, fiefd trips, films, and spldkers throughout the year, 
• the student should be able td,list three different careers in wtiich he is interested 

find give two jjeasons for each selection. 

6. * Given in-depth exploration and traihing in one occupational cluster- leading to 

> entr-y-level skill in one occupational areg, the student should be aware of three 
other options where he can move between clusters if desired. 
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Given an occupational work sheet, the student should 6e able to complete the 
work sheet on one occupation' in which he has an interest. 



Placement 



4. 
5. 



The placenfi^nt service will make an intensive effort to place each graduating 
senior or dropout in a job or further education. ' 

The placement service will canvas the industries and businesses of Sand Springs 
and Tulsa to provide Career Education resource materials for the Sand Springs 
teachers and to obtain jobs for the students.^ 

The^ placement .service will cpoperate with the existing counseling staff and 
teachers in counseling, for a career choice and ways to accomplish career goals. 

The placement service will keep an information folder on all high school students. 

The placement' service will do' a folfow-up on each graduating senior before ^ 
October J 5' of the year he/she graduates, , 
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DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 
Administration 



The State Department of Vocational and Technical Education selected Sand Springs Public 
Schools as the site for research in career education 'to develop a School Based Mpdel. 
Dr. Francis Tuttle, State Director of Vocationa^aod Technical Education is the Project 
Director for Career Education; selected Dr. Don Frazier, Director of the Research 
Coordinating Unit, as Coordinator oif the Career Education Pilot Program. Mr. Clyde Boyd, 
Superintendent of Schools in Sand Springs, selected Dr.- Wendell Sharpton, Director of 
Instruction, to coordinate the career education program in Sand Springs. 

Staffing / • ' . . 

In order to emphasize work in the exploration component,' the assistant placement officer 
was reassigned as the coordinator yf exploration^activities. No personnel changes were 
made in the local project- staff for the 1973-1974 school, year. 

The Sand Springs Career Education staff are: Herman Grizzle, Director; Irene Salter, 
Director of Counseling and Career Awareness Coordinator; Pat Thompson, Placement 
Officer; Larry Kliewer, Exploration Coordinator; Fr^nk^ Sedivy, Junior High School 
Counselor; Lin Brown, Elementary Counselor; Edra Krute, Elementary Counselor; and Judy 
Tread well. Secretary. 

The career education staff started making preparation for the 197374 school year on 
June 1, 1973. The staff searched, selected, and developed career education instructional 
materials to be used in their career components. The career education staff made a thorough 
study -of the third party evaluation report to determine how to improve the career education 
program. 

The evaluation report indicated a great need for secondary curriculum In math, science, 
English, and social studies. Therefore, four teachers were employed for the summer to 
write curriculum guides for four areas-:math, science, English, and social studies-for seventh 
through twelfth grades. The teachers were Mrff. Joan Williams, junior high school sciende 
teaqher; Mrs. Margarets Smith, high school history teacher; Mrs. Patsy Kinser, junior high 
school Ej^glish teacher; and Margaret Spann, junior hi^h school math teacher, Lindsay, 
Oklahoma. The C4rriculum jnaterials were studi^ed, reviewed, and proofed by other teachers 
in each area. Test copifes were then printed for the Sand Springs, Skiatook, and Broken 
Arrow teachers to use beginning in September. 

Mr. Myron Smith, printing instructor art -Charles Page High School, Sand Springs, was 
employed to print the career education materials for the schools. 




In-service and Workshops 



The director has attended several state, regWial and national conferences on career 
education from which he gained valuable infornr^ation to assist him in directing the career 
education program in Sand Springs. 

Two weeks of in-service training was*held for th^ career education staff July 16-27. The 
staff visited several businesses andi industries in thfe "Sand Springs and Tulsa areas, visited 
the State Department of Education, State Department* of Vocational and Technical 
Education and attended a two-day state career ei 
University in Edmond, Oklahoma. 



ucation wbrkshop ^t Central State 



The director attended the Regional VI tafeer^^E^Ucation three-day Conference in Dallas, ^ 
Texas, October 12-14 where he f5resented a program on how the Sand Springs community 
became involved^ain- c^eer educatiorf. He also attended t-l^e AVA Conference in Atlanta, 
Georgia, in December. All conferences were very helpful and the contacts with the directors 
of similar projects, state and national officials has been very helpful in sharing the materials • 
in Career Education. 

Several programs were presented by the career education staff to a variety of audiences: 
On July 12, the staff went to the Hissom Memorial Center to speak to the intern teachers. 
On August 21 , a program on career education was presented to the teachers of the Skiatook 
^schools. Curriculum guides were present^ and copies were provided for classroom use 
by the teachers. Mr. Grizzle, Mrs. Salter,»M\/lrs. Krute, and Mr^. Brown went to Oklahoma 
City on August 22 to present a program on career education to a workshop involving 
fifth grade teabhers in the Oklahoma City Public Schools. 

Several in^-service conferences were held with the math, science, English, and social studies 
teachers who were testing the secondary curriculum guides; the elementary teachers; and 
vocational instructors during the schooL-year. ^ 

During the week of June 4t8, the career education staff and teachers from Sand Springs 

and Broklen Arrow attended a career education workshop at Oklahoma State University. 

The workshop involved leadership training for two 'secondary workshops jn Sand Springs. 

Areas represented by workshop leaders included math, science, English, social studies, 

business and office education, home economics, vocational-technical education, industrial . * 

artfe, and counseling. 

The first of two secondary workshops was held June 1]-15. Twenty-five teachers from 

Sand Springs, Broken Arrow, Owasso, and Skiatook attended. The second ^workshop, held ^ 

July 30 to August 3, was attended by 25 Sand Springs, Skiatpok, and Broken Arrow* 

• teachers. 

The first of two Career Education Elementary Workshops was held June 18-22. Twenty -six 
teachers from Sand Springs, Broken Arrow, Catoosa, and Ski»toek^ttended. A special 
consultant. Dr. Maria Petersorj from Eastern Illinois University, was tftB key speaker for 
the workshop. Other workshop activities included a hands-on program' utilizing clay molding " 
and bakmg, painting, clear-cast plastics, and cardboard carpentry. The second workshop, 

• held August 6-10, was attended by 20 teachers from Sand Springs, Skiatook, and Broken 
Arrow. 
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Larry Kliewer, Edra Krute, and Linda Bynum were guest speake/s at a summer workshop 
at Southwestern State College in Weatherford, Oklahoma. The program was presented to 
approximately 70 teachers. The workshop was sponsored by, the (Guidance and Counseling 
division of the State Department of Education. ' ^ < 

Mr. Grizzle directed two one-week career , education workshops during June , of 1974. The 
workshops, co-sponsored by Oklahoma State University^ were held in Sand Springs for 
100 school administrators, counselors and teachers from sixty Oklahoma schools. * 



Instructional Materials 



A summer staff was hired to write curriculum guides for math, science, English, and social 
studies on the secondary l^vel. The curriculum guides followed lessons in the state adopted 
texts used in the Sand Springs Schools and guides were developed for eaph grade level, 
7-12, in each subject. The guides coatained suggestions for appropriate speakers, field trips, 
filmstrips, books, etc., to enrich the subject matter and were printed in sufficient quantities 
to provide copies to teachers in Skiatook and Broken Arrow iji addition to the Sand 
Springs teachers. 

Teacher guides for grades K'6 were revise«tjto incorporate "^teachers' suggestions. A 
supplement vyas developed for suggested activities and was included in the second printing. 

"Career Education-A Model for Oklahoma" was prepared with the direction of a committee 
composed of staff members of the State Department of Education, the State Department 
of Vocational and Technical Education^ and the director and s|aff of the career education 
project. The committee h^d numerous meetings to perfect the model. The model was 
develofj^ to help school administrators implement career education in their schools. 

A booklet tor teachers, "Bulletin Board Bonanza" was originated frpm bulletin boards 
created by Sand Springs teachers and the coordinators of the career education project. 
The first printing, was a "ditto" production for summer* workshops in 1973, but the supply 
yvas soon exhausted. A second booklet was expanded ^nd printed. The bookljet has been 
in, great demand by teachers and administrators. 

The career education staff developed another booklet, "Career Education, A Guide to 
Fifteen Clusters" to serve as a pattern for teachers and students to research various 
occupations. The booklet contains illusti:ations of occupations, the preparation needed to 
follow a specific occupation, the physical and educational requirements necessary to 
succeed, and the type of work involved in a specific occupation. Much research went 
into the material presented in "A Guidfe to Fifteen Clusters." 

The need for new elementary activities for the continuance of the career education program 
in Sand Springs prompted the elementary coordinators to select^l§&<^ctivities from 
materials collected from other states. The selection was made for g^i^ 1-3 and 4-6 of 
two booklets that are approximately forty pages each. These bookie!^ to be printed 
during the summer of 1974. 
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A Career Education Model for Placement was developed by the placement officer to guide 
the placement component of other schools. The Model was printed for dissemination during 
the summer of 1974. " - 

Curriculum Guides for secondar^ subjects, math, science, English, and social studies 
were reprinted after revision by the teachers in these areas. The guides were distributed 
to enrollees in the June, 1974 workshops. 



Advisory Council' 



The director, working in cooperation wrth the Director of Instruction and the Chamber 
of Commerce- in Sand Springs, organized a 25-member Advisory Council xyith representation 
from business and industry^ school officials, parents, and students. The Career Education 
Advisory Councit divided into five committees: Steering, Publicity, Community Service, 
In-School, and Placement. The committees met separately several times in addition to 
the ge^neral council meetings. Goals and objectives were written for each committee. The 
Advisijry Council, Tormed in 1972, continued without a change of personnel. 

The Steering Committee functioned as an executive b(2^dy providing general direction and 
coordination. It called all Advisory Council meetings and assigned major roles and tasks 
to the other conimittees. It approved the different activities and programs sponsored' by 
Xhe other career education activities. 

The Publicity Committee was responsible for feature artic\s in the 'Oklahoma Teacher, 
in the Oklahoma Industricti* Arts News, and two special e^rtk^hs of the Sand Springs 
Leader-Times newspaper. The TOIsa Tribune ran a feature article with pictures on career 
education in the " Innovate 'K^ection in addition to publicity on the Career Fair. Tulsa 
TV stations Channels 2 and 6 sent photogi^phers to the Career Fair and aired the pictures 
at both six and ten o'clock news broadcasts. All during the year the Sand' Springs 
Leader-Times published pictures and artPcles submitted by the tfareer education staff. The 
Publicity Committee helped with^the weekly newspaper articles in the local newspaper, 
state, papers, and with television' coverage. 

The Community Service Committee held a luncheon meeting in October to discuss and 
plan the Career Education Fair to be held in April. The career education director visited 
schools to explain to teachers the plans for the fair. In January, forms for listinggroup 
displays were' distributed by the pareer education coordinators to all teacheifs. Several Qther 
meetings of the committee were held to complete plans and coordinate activities and 
responsibilities of the sponsoring civic clubs. The Career Education Fair was held April 
2, 1974, in the Health and Physical Education Building from^9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 
The ribbons for awards were provided by the Sand Springs Liohs and Rotary Clubs. 
Members of the two organi^^ations prepared the facilities for the displays, served as judges, 
and assumed many other responsibilities. Judging was completed the evening before the 
fair opened so that ribbons were on the displays when the visitors arrived. Around 3,000 
persons attended the fair. 

The In-School Committee began the 1973-74 school' term with a curriculum meetihg Tn 
.August involving secondary teachers from the departments of science, mathematics, social 
studies, and English. The purpose of the meeting was to distribute the Career Education 
Curri<UJlum Guides prepared during the summer months. The teachers were asked to use 
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the curriculum guides durir^ thp^ear, make notes, and return the guides in the spring 
Tor revision. Cbpies of the Curriculgm Guides weKe also given to teachers in Skiatook - 
pnd Broken Arrow schools, 

f^^ Other\Curriculum Committee meetings^ were held 1n November, March, and April. At the 
last meeting, additiohs and deletions to thr^ curriculum guides were suggested for tfcie 
re-printing. * ' ^ ' ' ' , ' 

The Placement Committee met several times , and. cufmin^ated the y6ar|s activities irr^ 
placement with ^ Job Fair for senior students. The Job Fair was held on May 2, 19/4, 
with about 22 employers present to talk with students about employment opportunities,,,^ 
after graduation.^ The two-hour Job Fair was held'^ln the high sphool cafeteria with 'each . f 
representative at a designated table. Students attended by cl^sseis Dn a schedule so that 
all could have an opportunity to talk wjth employers. The Placement Qommittee wa^-- 
formed to help th^ placement officer secure*jobs for students and to keep the plfacement 
afficer' current on ghanges in educational requireinents.and job qualifications. 

Dissemination^ - • 

' . • * * - . • " . ' 

Displays of materials printed and slide shows of career education activities, talks by / 
members of the staff, the director of instruction for Sand Springs schools, and the presid^ht^ 
of the Chamber of Commerce were featured in programs in five- state-wide meetings for 

^ counselors, ^ministrators, and teachers. These meetings were held at OrafI Roberts 
University in Tulsa;^Qentral State University in Edmond; Eastern State University in 
Wilburton; 0. T. Autry^'Area Vocational School in Enid; arid Cameron College in Uwton. ^ 

In addition to these meetings, similar programs were presented to elementary teachers 
in^ Oklahoma City who were assigned to the fifth-grade center to implement career 
education; tp members^^of the chamber of conlmerce in Skiatook; educators of the Bureau 
af Indian Affairs at Oklahoma City University; and the B.I.A. educatqrs in- a workshop 
held at Oklahoma State Tech in Okmulgee. 

.Visitors to the project included the career education staff from Skiatook; three counselors 
-from the Muskogee ^chool^ system; two elementary teachers from Lindsay; the 
superintendent df schools and two, teachers from Durant; the counselor of career education 
in Broken Afrow; three visitors from Pittsburgh, Kansas, schools; a teacher of elementary 
education at Northeastern ^tate College in Tahlequah; the director and' the placement 
officer from Natchitoches Parish Schools in Louisiana; and several visits from state staff 
members. . ' t_ ^ 

One 9f the elementary counselors spoke at the Industrial Arts Regional Meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Kansas, about career education in the elementary grades and the use of tool 
carts. Several trips, vvere made to Skiatook and Broken Arrow schools to help them get 
their career education programs started. The career education director in Skiatook and 
the pl|acement officer from Broken Arrow came to Sand Springs project frequently during 
July and 'August and several othet: times during the year to'learn the administrative phase 
o| a career prograrh. Intern -teachers at Hissom Memorial Center saw the slides and asked - ^ 
questions following a presentation to them. The director qf.the Sand Springs project met 
with the Sand Springs PTA Council on two occasions to give them information about 
^ ^ne career educlation activities. A pVogram was presented to 150 Logan County teachers 
\ in Crescent, Oklahoma: , , - 



Displays of prin|^ materials anpl packets of materials were available for the visitors on 
Career Day ifi^hen the schools were open- to » tours. Sevdnty-five out-of-town visitors were 
guests? that^day for the tours and lunch. School buses and guides were pro^^ided.^ Career 
Education Fair, displaying career-related entries by jn.dfviduals* and classes was open to 
the public. Approximately 3,000 visitors attended^ 

Two statewide workshpps, sponsored by Sand Sprigs Career Education Project and 
Oklahoma State University, wer^held in June. Each 'workshop carried^ resident credit from 
Oklahoma State University for a course, "Hoyv to Use Community Resourges." One 
hundred educators ehrblled in these, two workshops. 

In May, 1974, the Career Education, A [Vlbdel fol^Oklahocaa was completed and ready 
for dissemination to Oklahoma administratbrs and state ,and national educators. The model 
was dissemitiated to 500 superintendents of Oklahoma public schools June 7 at their annual 
superintendents' conference in Stillwater,"Oklahorrr3. The model was mailed to 77 county 
'Superintendents of, schools and to state and national educator^.-* - 



Evaluation : ' / ^ / 

A third-party evajuation t^am frorji- Oklahoma State University was h-ired by the State 
Department of ^Vocational and rechnical Education to'evaluate"" the second year of the 
Career Education Pilot Program's progress. The team, comp6sed of four members, made 
on-site visits to' gonduCt 'personal interviews with members of the Sand Springs school 
administration, the career educjation staff, and selected members of the faculty/ The 
evaluation team made their survey during^the months of February, March, and April, 1974,' 
assisted by the ^career education counselors who scheduled the, teachers to. be interviewed 
^nd stayed in the classrooms vyhile the teachers w^re out. 

In comparison to the first year, the second y^jeat: began easily. All except the new teachers 
were "acquainted , with the concept of career education and were eager to get involved. 
The warm fall weather brought a flood of requests for both field trips and speakers. In 
tl^e spirit of conservation of gasoline, elementary classes walked to nearby places ^to learn 
about careers in their own community while secondary students used .private cars for their 
tours. By the third week of school bfetween 15 and 20 speakers/ each week were in the 
schools talking to classes.^ - 

The infusion of career education into the daily class routine has proveld its value in 
stimulating and maintaining the interest of students. The teachers evidenced interest by 
originating career education activities. In the 1973-74 school year, 96 percent of the 
elementary teachers were teaching career education as compared to 90 percentvin 1972-73. 
New materials introduced during summer workshops were in wide usage^^^int, decals, 
glue, yarn, wire, and nails, transformed wood, cardboard, spools,, eggatfid mil^k cartons 
into unusuaJ items and gifts. imagination ran rampant all year in the elementary, grades 
with career education as a catalyst. „ ' - > 

Secondary teacher participation in career education increased the secohd year. The junior^ 
high school teachers implementing career education was 86 percent in ^1973-74 in contrast' 



to .75 percent the first year. The teachers it) all grad^ felt a little frustrated by the lack 
of gasoline for the school buses, bat as the year wore on they found students and parents 
were willing to provide cars for the out;6f-town trips. Many, walking trips were made 
by junior high*plasses and student presentations to other classes' were much in evidence 
all year. . ^ ^ 

Curriculum guides for.grades 7-12 in the areas of math, science, English and social studies 
were written by four secondary teachers during the summer of 1973. At a special meeting 
Jin September the guides were given to those teaching these subjects. The purpose of the 
Qurriculum w^^s explained arid "how, to" yse it. The teachers who developed ^he guides 
talked with faculty, answered questions, and urged them to test the material. 

The high ,sch6ol shovJfed the greatest increase in percentage of teachers infusing career 
education into the cjjrriculum. The first year the figure was 6Q percent but for tlje second 
year 75 percent of the teachers were career, education oriented with the academic teachers 
responsible for most of the increase. > ' 

'^peak^fs to secondary classes provided information about a variety of careers^ which led 
to indepth exploration- by many students. According to .the counselors, much of the 
care-free attitude of the secondary students changed to a more serious interest in their 
futures and only twelve of the 285 seniors graduated in 1974 without making a career 
^ecision. - - * 

' ' Guidance and' Counseling Component 



The counseling component followed the philosophy set out in the final report of the 
previous project. Grant #OEG-0 72-07.60. - ' 



Director of Counseling a'ntf Career Awareness Coordinator 



Duties of the Director of Counseling and Career Awareness Coordinator were expanded 
to include: (1) to coordinate counselors' schedules to avoid conflicts; (2)- to direct 
distribution df materials to teachers; (3) 'to keep records o.f bprrowed materials, books, 
filmstrips, projectors, etc; (4) to. maintain an accurate schedule of field trips and speakers; 
,(5) to know where the counselors are at all times in order to notify them of any changes 
in their plans; (6) to assist counseflors in planning and^orking out problems; (7) to 
encourage teachers and career education counselors to become aware of the fifteen cluster 
of occupations and the many occupational interests "that can be presented to students; 
{8\ to select materials and stimulate ideas that will create awareness and interest in the 
world of work; (9) to supervise preparation of curriculum materials and other bpoklets; 
(10) to assemble and arrange displays and assemble packets of career education materials 
for' workshops and presentations; (11) 4o tabulate reservations to career education 
conferences, workshops. Career Day, luncheons, and other career education activities and 
to record attendance to these functions; (12) to record requests for career education 
materials; (13) to qoordinate materials and photos used in the special editions of newspapers 
about career education; and (14) to assist th.e director with preparation of the State Model 
for. Career Education in Oklahoma as well as the quarterly and final reports. 



Monthly reports 6f teacher career education activities in the classroom were made and 
• the results- charted. The Charts listed the names- of; the teacher and the career education 
activities, such as speakers, field trips, career bulletin boards, job discussions, etc. For 
e^ch monthf a teacher, or her class was invQlved in career activity a square on the chart 
was filled in by that ^teacher's name under fhat activity. Charts, which showed more 
concentration in some ^activities than others,- were on display in the Career Education- 
Building and were of special intere^st to visitors and members of tJ^e evaluation team. 

Speakers and field trjps were more carefully selected the second year of the rai:;^r education 
program ,and represented a larger variety of occupations than those in the first year. The 
fuel shortage purtailed the use of buses, but classes walkefd to many places and parents 
and students provided cars for some of the^tours. The field trips' in 1973-74 numbered 
.174, just 37 fewer than the trips ^in 1972-73. The. number of children participating in 
the- tours and field trips was considerably fewer than in the previous year. In 1973-74, 
.3,826 children -participated in field trips while in 1972-73, there were 7,533 children. 

• ' ■ '* . ' V ' . 

The limited use of buses vvas offset by an increased number of speakers. In 1973-74, 
therfe Wjffre 431 speaKers (241 in 19'72-73) who t'aW<ed or.demonstrated to 20,830 students. 
. In 1972-/3, the number of stutlents was 13,806'*/Field trips and speakers are listed in 

Appendix D. - , - • 

; . . - 

Filffistrips were in demand and circulated \fl^lt/ Records show that 374 filmstrips were 
checked out of the library and many of these were in sets of si^c or eight. SeveraHteacher^ 
in a* building often used thd filmstrips before they were returned so that the count is 
undoubtedly low for actuaP usage. - ^ 

Video tapes from a Title III Proposal in Stillv\Aater were deposited in the. career education 
building for use in the Sand Spria^s schools. The majority of the tapes were for -use 
in elementary schools and were -circulated by the elementary counselors. ' : 

Materials for hands-on activities •were requested by teachers through the career education 
coordinators. The materials were purchased at one time in quantities and divided by the 
career edEjcation staff for delivery. Each request was filled separately for such items as 
felt, yarn, clear cast and molds, ^pieces of 'wood, paint, .cardboard, copper for tooling, 
etc. 

The Career Educatioji Fair for grades K-12 was held in April and displayed career related 
entries from groups and individuals. Rules for^isplays as td size, number, etc., were drawn 
up by the Community Service Committee and copies of the rules were given to all the 
teachers. The fair gave teachers an opportunity to see what teachers in other schools were 
doing in career education. One of the ofjen expressed laments is that teachers of the 
same subjects or grades in other schools do not meet , to exchange ideas. 

I 

Elementary Counseling Component ■ 

- The career education project in the Sand- Springs schools, had two career education 
counselors/coordinators for seven elementary schools. The schools'were divided so that 
' one counselor worked with four principals, 50 teachers, and approximately 1,300 students 
in three schools and acted as liaison for Hissom Memorial Center. The other counselor 
worked with four principals, 61 teachers and 1,200 students." The amount of time, a 
counselor spent eacVi week in a school depended on the size of the school and the 
enrollment. The smaller schools required only one-Vialf day while another school required 
one day or one and one-Half days.. ' ^ , ■ 

<■* 
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The duties of the counselors were mbltiple. As each school operated as a separate unit, 
it was essential that the counselors knew, the schedules of each school, including the one 
for school activities as well as an acquaintance With textbooks in order to help the teachers 
plan career education activities. 

^ Teachers were provided with booklets Containing lists of available speakers, field trips, 
audiovisual aids, books, necessary organizational forms, puzzles, interview sheets, and tests. 
Some of the organizational forms needed were: parent ^'ob-information letters; pupil 
permission slips for fcchool activities; materials request blanks; report on speakers and field 
trips; and monthly | activities reports. 

Color coding of forms was most advantageous in the career project. Color coding of 
calendars for field trips, speakers and special assignments helped the counselors tell at 
a glance what the activity was on a certain day. 

Elementary counselors participated in the planning of elementafy workshops, acted; as*^ 
hostesses for vigors escorting therh on school tours, directing them to selected classrooms, 
etc.* The counselors also helped develop teaching materials. " • 

'New materials in 1973-74 were: A' GUIDE TO ^ FIFTEEN CLUSTERS; a CAREER 
SHOPPER color book; a supplement to the primary and intermediate career education 
teaching guides; and a booklet, BULLETIN BOARD BONANZA. The latter was a book 
of bulletin board- ideas developed and used by Sand Springs teachers. The supplement 
to career education teaching guides contained ideas for activities, teaching units, and 
information used by Sand Springs teachers during th,e first year of the project. 

Elementary counselors-worked with news, media throughout the year. Sand Springs schools 
received reviews and .news articles in the. Sand Springs Leader-Times, Tulsa Tribune, 
Oklahoma Teacher, State Industrial Arts News, KOTV and KTEW television stations in 
Tulsa. Pictures of children performing career education activities were submitted and 
printed regularly in the local paper. ' - 

The counselors worked on the state model for career education, preserlted slide shows 
depicting careers and historical and governmental building? in Washington, D.C.; presented 
career activilV slides at PTA meetings; helped administer the General Aptitude Test Battery 
to the -ninth graders; and served on the community advisory council.. The counselors also^ 
participated in the state-wide dissemination of career education information throughout 
the sghbol year. Programs were given at Skiatook; Oklahoma City for fifth grade teachers; 
World of Work in Economic Education, Stillwater; Oral Roberts University, Tulsa; Central 
State College, Edmond; Eastern Oklahoma State College, Wilburton; 0. T.^Autry Technical 
School, Enid; Cameron College, Lawton; "Bureau of Indian Affairs, Oklahoma City and 
Okmulgee; Logan .County^ Teachers, Crescent; Western Hills Guidance and Counseling 
Meeting, Wagoner; ^d the Education Fair, Stillwater, 

Junior High ^School 'Counseling Component 



Sand Springs has two junior high schools with student populations of 718 and 445. One 
of the schools'employs one counselor, who ^cts as assistant principal, and the other school 
employs one counselor who also teaches all girls' physical education classes. With the 
implementation of career education, one additional counselor Was added on the junior 
high level. He spent two days a week in each school and the remaining day in the career 
education offi<:e. 
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Due to the many non-counseling duties, counselors are quite limited in the number and 
type of students with whom they can deal. Generally speaking, the average student received 
minimum attention from the counseling staff. With the addition of the career education 
counselor, more of the silent majority wer*e reached on a practical Ipvel. 

The basic concern of the career education counselor is the student who has no idea of 
the direction he' intends to go after completion pf high school. Time is spent in assisting 
these students sort out their interests and potential abilities atid helping them get some 
general direction or. purpose in their education as to future career goals. 

Many, tools are used by the career education counselor in working with these students. 
The SRA Occupational Exploratioa Kit and 'the VI E\A/ Program (Vital Information for 
Education and Work) were placed in the libraries for. use in informing youngsters of^the 
job descriptions of and qualifications for entry into some 600 specific careers. The VIEW 
Program provides current occupational^infprmation in order to .assist junior high students,- 
parents, ad^lt student^, counselors, administrators, and teachers to keep abreast of the 
ever-changing occupational world. Manyi times the counselor works with small groups or 
individuals in^giving them career information, but just as often he assists teachers in finding 
pertinent career information for use in the classroom. In this way career education 
counseling laps over into the broader areas of the classroom as well. 



The career education counselor also became involvi^d^JjT the testing program during the 
year as he assisted in adminisftering and interpreting the General Aptitude Test Battery 
(GATB) to 450 ninth grade students. In interpreting the test results to the students, much 
was learned about the interests of the individual student as well as the potential aptitudes 
measured by the test. The test wad used more as a guidanc&tool than as a set measure 
of the student's ability. The GATB Test started many of the students thii0<ing about 
their career goals and what they needed to prepare for. The ITED scores were also 
interpreted to 150 students at Boyd Junior High School by the junior high career education 
counselor. * . 

Special Education students in junior high were, counseled individually to establish a 
one to-one relationship. The special education teachers made speakers and field trips 
available for their classes in addition to^films, slides, pamphlets, and occupational kits. 

At the beginning of the schooljyear' the career counselor counseled with approximately 
100 ninth graders who wer6 cdnsidered by school officials to be potential dropouts. He 
helped the students see the need for training by drawing their attention first of all to 
'their personal career goals and then helping them see the need for the various classes 
in preparing for w^ork. Throughout the year he followed .up on the students as time 
permitted. It is felt by the counseling staff that the tendency to drop out of school starts 
early in junior high school and must be dealt with on that level rather than waiting until 
students stumble into high school and finally lose motivation. 

One of the jobs of a career education counselor was to talk with junior high school classes 
about values, decision making, personal relationships, and occupational information. Group 
counseling was very effective in motivating students and in controlling dropouts. There 
were two students who dropped out of Sand Springs junior high schools in 1973-74. 

High School Counseling Component 

Charles Page High School has an enrollment of 1 100 students and 51 teachers. Two full-time 
counselors and one part-time counselor compose the guidance staff in addition to the 
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placement officer and the exploration coordinator. Duties were divided in that the career 
education personnel did the majority of career counseling and planning job placement, 
exploration activities/and coordinating of activities for the classroom teachers. There was 
ho division in the staff over duties, each person worked with the youngsters as necessary 
and used the varied abilities of each counselor to best help the studertt. The career education 
personnel were accepted as a part of the guidance staff by both students and teachers. 

The major change in counseling this year, 1973-74, was made in the enrollment procedure 
of the incoming sophomores. A parent-student-counselor conference was scheduled for 
^ch student to plan a three-year high* school program. Durirrg this conference, plans were 
nhade for a high school schedule tp best fit the student based on his tentative career 
choice, aptitudes, abilities, and interests. The schedule is flexible and may be changed 
as the student matures and learns more about himself and careers. 

Non-counseling duties take a great ^deal of the counselors' time. Some of these ace: (1) 
schedule making-including not only student assignment to classes but assigning rooms to 
teachers and notifying appropriate personnel of any changes in schedules made during 
the school year; (2) pre-enrolling ninth grade students and enrolling high school students; 
(3) sponsoring home rooms and the recordkeeping entailed; (4) sponsoring classes- (5)' 
monitoring restrooms and halls; (6) substituting for absent teachers; and (7) performing 
duties at athletic and other school events. 



Elementary Component 



In-Service 

Mr. Herman Grizzle, Director, Career Education, directed two one-week workshops for 
teachers from Sand Springs, Skiatook, and Broken Arrow in cooperation with Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater. 

Dr. Maria Peterson, Eastern Illinois University, was a consultant. She explained the 
development and use of the Career Occupak Program. 

Several Sand Springs teacheffs demonstrated and narrated their use of career education 
Teachers who took part were: Mrs. Gloria Davis, Mrs. Betty Hunt, Mrs. Kathy Jemison 
Mrs. Barbara Ingle, and Mrs. Annabel Stark, all from Garfield Elementary School- Miss 
Chloeen Barnett from Lake Elementary School; Mrs. Juanita Doubrava from Central 
Elementary School; Mrs. Linda Bynum from Limestone Elementary School;' Mrs. Margaret 
Fisher, Music Teacher from Central and Limestone Elementary Schools; and Mrs. Velma 
Grizzle from Broken Arrow. 

Mrs. Irene Salter, Director of Counseling, Mrs.' Lin Brown and Mrs. Edra Krute Career 
Education Counselors, gave presentations about the use of field trips and speakers. They 
also showed- slides of classroom activities in Sand Springs and slides of bulletin boards 
made by Sand Springs teachers. Mrs. Jeannetta Shipp, Career Education CJrriculum 
Specialist, State Department of Vocational and- Technical Education, gave^ a slide 
presentation abour the use of the fifteen job clusters. 

* ' 

Dr. Wend6ll Sharptop, Director of Instruction in Sand Springs, presented a talk about 
the Sand Springs program, ^ts implementation, its successes and its needs fof the upcomina 
year. ^ 
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Dr. WilliarVi D. Frazier, Director, Research Coordinating Unit, State Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, Stillwater, spoke about the concept of career 
education. 

Han45;orj>^c,^ivities were an important part of the in-service workshop. Mr. Dick. Vrooman, 
Career Education Curriculum Specialist, State Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education^ gave instruction to teachers about cardboard carpentry. 

Teachers constructed cardboard items to become familiar with hand tools and their use. 
Displays from Sand' Springs elementary schools were used in the workshop for teachers 
lessee what the children fi^d' done in career education hands-on activities. . 

The classroC)m tedchers gave demonstrations involving use of plastic arts for molding and 
film fantasy flowers; modeling dough; and string art. 

Held Trips and Speakers 

<* 

After a yearns experience with career education in Sand Springs, companies aod speakers 
had •developed a greater variety .of presentations suitable for different grade levels. 

The OklahTo ma Highway Patrol office had pedestrian • and bicycle safety programs for 
elementary youngsters. The children learned about qualifications and training for patrolmen 
while they learned aboLt safety. ^ . ' 

A clean'mg plant in Sand Springs gave a jiibtriotic presentation when youngsters visited 
thef plant. The owners told students that the^^nited States is a rtiarvelous 'place for'pF>ivate 
enterprise. The toui' of the cteanihg plahl* was concluded with a gift df a small American ' 

" . *^ 

Gilcrease* Institute of American History and Art was most cooperative in perrfiitting classes 
to four and, in providing speakers who were specialists in ^i^ich fields as archaeology, 
anthrbpology, and art. - ' . ' • 

l\/lohavvk Zoo irT Tujsa furnished a presentation, "Wildlife on Wheels" for kindergarten, 
Second, fourth, ^nd sixth grades. The zookeeper talked about wildlife'^and zjoo related 
careers. „ Youngsters were permitted to carry-cages, to help set up audfbvisual equipment, 
and to^'h&ndle the spnall animals. ' * ^ 

First, National Bank in Tulsa, Oklahoma's tallest building, welcomed chlldren-for tours.' 
S'he youngsters learned'about art in architecture, the closed circuit security system, first 
person banking, loans, denoiViinations of paper money, executive offices, and the-fancy 
restrooms, and saw Tulsa fromvthe 41st floor. 

Many primary^children walked to the local Sand Springs banks and were warmly welcomed. 
They saw tellers, receptionists', loan officers, all types of personnel as well as "the vault" 
where the money was stored. , * . 

Children learned more about librarians, library services and "discovered" the local hi^storical 
society room. This room becarlne quite a self-awareness* activity. The Tulsa City/Couhty 
Library also provi^ded excellent tours and programs.. 



Doctors, dentists, nurses, pharmacists and other health pepple^were helpful in a multiplicity 
of ways. They explained the training* necess&ry for their occupations ancj also brought 
"hands-on" type objects that students could feel, see, and hear to acquaint them with 
tools used in health occupations. Health- persons also aided in th'e drug education program. 

The employees of oil- industries and computer centers explained their businesses to 
interested classes. Bus loads of youngsters were taken on r^inery tours following a briefing 
.in a company conference room. 

Some classes built computers, had a speaker from a computer center, and mad^ field 
trips in connection with basic areas of math^mfitrcs and science. The pupils learned how 
and why bases are used andjearned that codes are necessary for computer cards. Electronics 
students from Charles Page High School helped elementary students build the computers. 

Secondary students were used extensively with dl^mentary classes. Competition to see who 
could present the most interesting ^demonstrations became rather fierce at times. By 
preparing programs for other- youngsters the secondary students became motivated. They 
changed their talks, tours, or demonstrations to accommodate grade levels as necessary, 
thereby learning vyhy their subject was important. 

A physiqal education teacher developed an especially interesting program for elementary 
children. Youngsters learned about individual sports such as bowling, tennis, archery, and 
-golf. Experts in these fields came to classed and told about their occupations in sports. 
Classes then toured bowling lan^s or the pro shop at the city park and golf course. 

r , 

A transportation unity study in Sand Sprijigs was developed using the Sand Springs Railway 
Shops as a. resource. Children were amazed to see how many people were employed^ in 
repair shops at the railway. ' , • , 

Again the parents were enthusiastic in their support of career awareness. When gasoline 
• became^ scarce and bus trips had to be curtailed, par-ents offered their automobiles for 
.field trips. Speakers often came from as far as 20 hiiles away and always provided their 

own trarlsportation. Companies allowed many employees to come to school on company 

time and speakers often came on their ciay' off work. 

V 

In-School Activities ' • , * 



During the 1973-74 school term elementary teachers used many activities and studies 
pursued the previous year a^ well as new concepts.' . 

Sand Springs teachers supplied ideas which were developed Into a bulletin board book 
during the sumfner of 1973. Th\§ book aided many in^ructors'in creating interesting career 
educatfon bulletin boards this past year. Often holiday themes were tied in with careers 
such as "Witchy Poo is Bi;ewing a Career For Vou" at Halloween. Slides were taken of 
the boards and a presentation was compiled. 

The tool carts built in 1972 vvere in constant demand again this year. Since the price 
of wood has increased many teachers chose projects using cardboard, fiberboard, or particle 
board. Kindergarten students built balance scales of wood and cottage cheese cartons. 
The scales demonstrated "heavier" and "lighter" as part of a unit on weight. Each child 
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did his own hammering and sawing under teacher guidance. One group o,f first graders 
built a coat rack for their room. Vocational carpentry students helped the boys and girls 
drill holes for the hanging hooks and mounted^ the coat rack on the (vail. 

Much help was received from high school students who lent their expertise to career 
education activities. Vocational an?l non-vocational classes presented demonstrations of 
related career fields. The debate team spoke to sixth graders on the importance of proper 
English when debating. High school electronics students helped a sixth grade class build 
usable battery-powered card reader computers of cardboard as part of a math unit. Later 
the students visited the computer center of a large company. The class also built abacuses, 
which were ancient computers,, and learned to read key punch cards based on the Hollerith 
Code. ' ■ 

Second graders constructed wooden frames for thteir school pictures to give to parents. 
Sawing with coping saws, sanding, using a screwdriver, staining and shellacing were processes 
the students used. This grade level also constructed Igp boards of cardboard and painted 
them. The lap boards were used when dravying outside. A neighborhood parent was invited 
to demonstrate decoupgge to a third grade and helped each child decoupajge his own plaque 
which he had cut out and sanded. The plaques were giver^to mothers on Mother's Day. 

Fourth graders cut trivets from scrap insulation board^or their mothers anq) strung yarn 
through boles in the handles.^ • 

Wooden guitars, strung with' rubber bands^ were cut from 1" x 6" pine and^ereVsed 
in a music class. 

Indian arts and crafts were emphasized in the'^and Springs schtDols this past year as students 
worked with burlap- or leather creating articles of clothing. 'Hand stitchery and tooling 
processes taught individuals pride in worknlanship. 

Candles were molded in sand or shaped like ice cream sodas by fifth and- sixth graders. 
Students found they- had to cooperate in their efforts to produce an attractive item. 

Several classes were involved in horticulture units. Florists invited to speak to the students 
brought live plants for each child and instructed. them in building terrariums with cleaV 
plastic glasses. One third grade planted a garden on the school yard. Fresh vegetables 
raised were used to make a salad for the stuc^lents' lunch one day. 

Space careers were a highlight for schools this year. Skylab astronaut Bill Pogue, Sand 
Springs native, returned to speak to students. Prior to his homecoming his father and 
brother visited several classes to tell of his space work. Mr. Pogue has presented each 
school with a picture of Sand Springs taken from Skylab III while in orbit. Fourth graders 
built balsa 3olid-propellent rocket models from kits and held a launching at the local airport. 
Each rocket fired successfully. The rockets were constructed using an assembly line. 

Again this year t,he Tulsa z6o presented its ''Wildlife on Wheels" program bringing live 
animals to the classes. As a result of the zoo program a fourth grade class created its 
own zoo out of clay and developed a flow chart of jobs at the zoo'as part of a >50cjal 
studies unit. p ' - 

Hands-on activities this year taught students to create useful objects, for work and leisure.' 
First graders wove a rug on a small loom for their" reading center and hand sevyed bean 
bags to toss at recess. 



Second graders constructed tic-tac-toe boards from 1" x 6" pine and dowels to use at 
rainy day recesses. The class also' developed a careers card janrie based on "Old Maid." 
The "old maid" was an out-of-work clown. Students us6d ditto masters to draw designs 
of workers on pairs of cards. 

.Teachers emphasized the 15 clusters developed by the U.S. Office of Education through 
bulletin boards, coloring 'books and hands-on activities. Third gr^ers cut out 15 duck 
shapes, decorated them with crepe paper and labeled each a cljjster. Styrofoam wig hBads 
were painted and decorated with yarn to portray career, interests of the students, who 
designed them. 

A statewide Career Day was held in Sand Springs on March* 27, 1974. Seventy-five educatprs* 
^rom throughout Oklahortia visited the Sand Springs Career Education Project and viewed 
activities in classrooms. Visitors were transported to the elementary, junior, and senior 
high buildings by bus. A luncheon was held, at a local cafeteria. An elementary and a 
junior high teacher spoke to the group about career education activUies in their schocJl 
and a local businessman reported on the community's interest and support of the career 
education project. 

On April 2, 1974, students in grades K-12 displayed exhibits in a Career Fair sponsored 
by Sand Springs Rotary and Lions Clubs. Displays were assigned to two categories. Over 
66 groups and 450 individual displays were ^hibited. First, second, and third place ribbons 
vvere awarded to winners in each of the following divisions: special educatioh; first and 
second graded; third and fourth grades; fifth and sixth .grades; junior' high; and senior 
high. Additionally a 'J^gfand champion" ribbon was awarded to the most outstanding entry 
irf each of the five categroies. Displays were judged by teams of Lions and Rotarians 
on creativity, originality, and relatianship to career education. Individual exhibits included 
leathercraft, terrariums, a card-reader computer, space models, articles of Indian crafts, 
clearcast, fantasy film, clay, pottery, model trains, and career' "heads," to name a few. 
Group entries depicted business and industries in Sand Springs, health careers, geological 
surveys, sdlf awareness, a model zoo, work adjustment training offered at Hissom Memorial" 
Center' and anciertt-to-modern farming methods. An estimated 3,000 visitors attended the 
Fair. 

•» 

Career education activities were incorporated with elementary texts and objectives. Math 
was taught through computers, abacuses, and their usepf binary numbers. Language became 
more useful when students wrote stories about carers they would like and illustrated 
each with shoes used in that work. Kites were made to demonstrate basic physics principles. 
Crystal radio sets were made as part of a* science unit. A f4rst grade, learning to write 
lettei^. Wrote the governor an invitation to, visit their class. The governor responded with 
a separate letter for each child. Transportation created greater interest when each first 
grader created an engine or car of boxes and lids, then visited. a jailroad yard and toured 
a real engine. 

One third grade constructed personal , post office boxes 'from empty- tissue containers. 
■Painted red, white, and blue these were used for- "mailing" class papers to and from the 
teacher. 

Large cardboard boxes were converted into "Clifford," the dog, for a reading Qenter. Two 
bed pillows formed ears and a large paper chain i^ecame^his collar. The largest box was 
open at the front to allow children to enter and sit dn the floor to read. "Clifford" 
gave a tapfed^ talk about careers in transportation during Career Day. 

cr' - 
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The activities discussed above are only a few of the maliy activitFes teachers infused in 
their existing classroom curriculum. Field trips and speakers, volunteer help from Parents 
as well as demonstrations to visiting groups of educators has enhanced the 1973-74 Career 
Education Project in Sand Springs. , % r 



dunipr High School Component 



The junior high school teachers added many career activities to their regular classroom 
presentations during th\p school year. They accomplished this bv taking numerous field 
trips, halving speakers in their classes, preparing bulletin boards; and various other activities 
to tie the world of work intp their academic classes^ The teachers hoped to interest and 
inform students about the occupations which could be related to the subject they were 
studying. It is essential for junior Ngh students to realize that what thev study in school 
is important and will realistically relate to their. future and their occupational choice. 

Many of the teachers were already bringing careers and the world of work I into their 
classroom study. Many added, to what they were alfeac^y domg. The curriculum guides 
which had been (developed to correlate with texts in math, English, social studies, and 
science were valuable aids^to the integration of career' .education into those siibfects in 
the junior high school. \ \ 

■ . ^ \ 

There were a number of activities in connection with the different areas of science. Students 
toured hospitals, a nearby -dam, the gas company, the telephone company, and various 
other businesses that related to the science unit they were studying at the time.. An even 
greater number of speakers came to the science qlasses to speak. They answered many 
questions from. the students and told the classes about thejr profession, what kind. of 
work they do, the education requirements of the job, and what they learned in Sphool 
' to help them in their work. The speakers in science classes ranged frorw engineers to^doctors 
and nUrses to chemists. . ♦ iw'^^ a 

The mathepriatics teachers were also very active m making their subject relevant Ito- Our 
modern working world/ Qne of the math teachers made a slide Presentation to illustrate 
jobs jn the math field. The slides were made of thirty industries and businesses in Sand 
Springs with members of the clasi^providing the dialogue for the tape. The slide presentation 
is suitable for both elementary and secondary students stressing the value of math for 
future employment. The purpose of the slide development by a ninth grade math class 
was to relate the use of mathematics, to the world of work.' 

Exploration was expanded through Home Economics, Business, Agriculture, and Industrial 
Arts classes. The Hdme Economics classes explored occupations in the health field as v\?ell 
as expanded exploration in home economics areas. Business and Agriculture classes added 
more exploration primarily withm their own "fields through simulation and other "hands 
on" experiences. The Industrial Arts classes were to have expanded in the areas of 
communications, transportation, and manufacturing. Curriculum units in thgse areas did 
not become afvailable during the school year; therefore, the expanded exploration in 
industrial arts was limited primarily to construction related occupations.- 

In all of the career education activities the teachers are trying to relate the world oi 
work to their curriculum. It is important thaft careers and occupations be integrated into 
the subject matter curriculum so that they will no longer be a separate entity from the 
academic subjects,^ but brought together in one broad realistic approach to education. In 
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.the many and varied activities underfaken by the teachers and classes, the units being 
studied were related ,to the world of work ^nd to the variety of occupations that ar^ 
available or will be available to the student ia a few years. Activities provided the student 
knowledge of careers, of himself, and. his likes and dislikes. This knowledge will give him 
a basis for making a decisiopi ^about his future and what hp will- do with it. , 

"The Job Survival Skills program was spe'ciffcallv designed to train individuals in the personal 
and interpersonal aspects of emp^OYment and-to give occupational guidance programs a 
new dimension. During the testing of the program ir> many different situations, .it was 
found ttvat the program- can' satisfy the job behavior training needs of people in various 
educational and training settings. Schools and training agencies that prepare peoD^e for 
immediate entry into the job market will find the program invaluable. Because of the 
way i,n which the program is designed, it can be used in many ways. The program can 
be added to existing guidance programs, to a social studies .course, or to a basic education 
course, or it can be a new course supplementing a vocational training program.' The kit 
contains filmstrips, sound tracks, and workbooks. 



High. School Component 

As a continuation of the career education program, high school teachers, both academic 
and vocational, incorporated the \de^s of career planning and dissemination of career 
information into the regular classroom situation. X^ose teachers who were most active 
in 1972-73 for the most part, were those who made best use of the information, speakers 
and films this year. " . » 

In 1972-73 approximately sixty percent of the teachers participated in the program. This 
year approximately seventy-five percent really participated in the program, and all of the 
teachers hacj at least one career education Activity. Those who were not as active were 
in the areas of math, music, and foreign language and the^coaches vyho also taught classes. 
English, speech, science, journalism, and social studies, teachers were the niost active in 
the academic area. The 13 vocational departments were very responsive to career education 
and gave several demonstrations in the elementary schools. 

Awareness was still being stressed at this level because of teachers' and students' lack 
of. information on Careers, business?, and industry. Very [ittle good material is avaifable 
for the high school leveJ. Our teachers are learning to develop their owr^ materials and 
incorporate them into their Class work. 

•As in the first year, the career education staff again^ coordinated the activities for the 
teachers. Speakers from the business community were the most useful source of information 
becaruse the people- on the job are better qualified to tell the students how it is in the. 
world of^ work, than the average teacher. 

Field trips this year were held at a minimum due to the gasoline shortage, and they were 
planned so a large number of students could benefit from each trip. The earth science 
class toured the University of Oklahoma Science Observatory at Leonard. The business 
education classes toured the First National Bank Building in Tulsa. One senior English 
teacher developed a unit based on "The Terminal Man" and stuoents were allowed to 
observe an epileptic child at Children's Medical Center who is being treated with computer 
type machines. Field trips to Oklahoma State Tech at Okmulgee were used by the 
vocational teachers to tour areas pertaining to their siibject matter. 
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Students gave denionstrations to elementary and junior high school student^. The hiqh 
schoor students prepared a program on careers dealing with the particular subject and 
presented it to the younger students. Electronics, drafting, home economics, debate, drama, 
business education, speech, physical education, science, art and journalism were among 
the most popular presentations. The high schoot students, by speaking and giving 
demonstrations, were learning $V much about careers as the elementary or junior {^gh 
school students who* listened to the speeches or saw the demonstrations. For example, 
the commercial art students painted the black too playgroilinds at elementary schools with 
^maps of the U.S., traffic signs and other information that can be used in games and students 
had to do some research to be able to duplicate the maps and sign's. 

/ . . • ... 

Teachers of English, speech, history, and business education developed units on preparing 
for jobs or training after hjgh School, The use- of materials available in the library '(SR A 
kits. Occupational Outlook ^Handbooks, etc.) y^as encouraged. The student^ were 
encouraged to choose careers, read and write about them and in some classes mock job 
interviews were done in th^ classroom with either personnel interviewer fr6m a business 
or- the career education staff acting as the employer. 

As in 1972-73, outside speakers were used to emphasize to the students the^value of * 
both oral "and written communication ih the world outside the classroom. 

History and social studies teachers developed units on the 15 clusters and attemoted to 
tie the jobs in the clusters to their subject matter by using speakers'and films. Students 
studying the careers wrote or gave oral reports on the information they learned. 

^Science teachers used speakers, films, and field trips to show what, careers could be ^ 
incorporated into science. Health occupations speakers were the most popuJar speakers ' 
with the/ students. In th& earth science and biology classes the students Fieard a ^ 
meteorologist, emergency room technician, seismic expef^t, and rock hound tell how these 
subjects can be used in their careeVs. Chemistry students were visited by a pollution expert ^ ^ 
fr6m the Ciljy-County Health Department who spok6 on air and water pfollution in this * 
area of Okia loma and what js being done to eliminate part of it. Science teachers seemed 
to be the ryost active 'in incorporating career education into the classroom and worked 
together in plannihg speakers and contacting speakers. ^ 

Journalism and speech students used the video tape niachine to write, direct, and produce 
T/V. presentations. The students used .the skills 'taught in fhe classroom in a simulated 
work situation. • ^ • • ^ 

Speech and drama students enlarged their presentatiorjs to elementary schools by 
emphasizing jobs in the area* of speech and drama and how the learning in class can be 
used in routine life situations. 

Many speakers o| the 1972-73 school year were "repeats" in 1973-74. Teachers were more 
aware that the people in business dnd the industrial community are v^taMy interested, in ^ 
the schools and want to help prepare the students for a career. As teachers use the career 
education concept more they will see the need to use more speakers and field trips to \ ' 
enrich their subject matter. The career education staff, always ready to assist the classroorri 
teacher in arranging ^career education activities, attempted to keep up with current events 
and resources fof* the 'classrooms. . . 

The biggest change in the Jiigh school was in the student aoceptapfce of the idea of learning, 
preparing, and making plans for the future gfld. making plans based on his awareness of • 
himself, and his. ability 'to relate himself to various careers. 
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. Placement Component 



Job placement continued at a steady place in 1973-74 witK comf^anies who worked with - 
the career education program in 1972-73. New' contacts were made by telephone andJ 
' visits to cojnpanies, but many contacts were initiated by employers who had read oY heard 
about th.e program from students, parents, and other business people. * 

During the first year of the career education project, 363 \ops were found for the students. " 
During, the second 'ye^r, 480 students wer6 placed on jobs. A numberof students secured 
-jobs through indirect r^ferrala. and are- not included in , the above figures*. 

vEmphasis was-^laced on helping the students become better prepared for employment. 
"In addition to studying careers, students learned about the physical, personal, and' 
educatiofial requirements of various jobs as well as what individual companies look for 
in an employee. Written or oral reports, sample job application'forms from area industries,, 
and mock interviews were used to 'help students learn about job interviews. Such classroom' 
activity reinforced 'discussions between career ed^jcation counselors and students when job 
interviews were b^ing set up. • / ^ 

The General Aptitude Test 'Battery was given to' all seniors. Test scores were interpreted 
individually to the students in light of theiV 'career* plan's and in conjunction with other • 
test scores. Students were cqunseled to assist them in' making choices as to further 
educatiGwi, advanced- training, or a job at the time of graduation. The test results were 
also used for students in plannigg exploration activities. 

Seniors who had tvvp of three alternative careers under consideration were given the 
opportunity to explore them. Arrangements were. made with interested employers to allow.. 

• students to work without pay in a speci^^c job for a period of a few hours. Where limitations 
such as lack pt^irofessiorial or technical training, safety,,or insurance cbvefage'would not>. 
allow students to work, they were pernnitted to observe workers, or professional people 
In action or to have extensive interviews with them. Eniployeriwere encouraged to provide ' 
realistic yvprk situations so that students would get an accurate picture of what cduld 

' be expected, on the job. . ' 



It was felt that high schpol seniors should be the target of career exploration sincQ they 
- were dosest to entering the jpb market, further traimng, or add'rtional education. They 
* were informed of the program through announcements in senior English classes and through 

individual counseling. * • , 

/' LetterSiT introducing career exploration and soliciting exploration stations were mailed to 

^ '104 selected^«mpltayer5 in the 5and Springs and Tulsa area 'in August, 1973. Thirty-two 
^responses were revived: 18 affirmative, 5 n'fegative, 5 qualified negative, and 3 emplpyers 
needed more information before they could answer the request for stations. From the 
mail campaign 51 exploration stations were sej:ured offering 41 -different, types of jobs. 

Twenty additional employers were contacted throughout th€g/ear providing another 44 
,\stations. At the end of the school year 50 ^employers had ^Volunteered 95 exploration 
statipns providing a potention of 79 different jobs to be explored. 

.Assignr^ent of seniors to exploration stations began in November, 1973. Counselors 
' screened students to be. sure that they really pge^ed exploration activity and would profit 
firom the experience. ' >' > 
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When it was determined that a student crould profit from career exploration, the. proper 
statron was selected and arrangements were made with the employer for him to expire- 
specific job at a specific time on a specific date. The student was excused from class, 
if necessary, with the permission;of his teachers and principal. In addition, the s^ent- 
v^as required to return a CAREER EXPLORATION ASSIGNMENT form with bo"'l;^ hfs 
parent and principal's signatures giving him permission to participate in^ exploration. 

The student was then sent to the exploration station with his assignment form. section 
of the assignment form' was to be filled out by th^ employer and returned to the carfeer 
exploration coSrdinator indicating the student's job reajiiness in the\areaa.x)f^titude, 
appearance, and skills. Other types of feedback were also requested for the purpose of 
counseling (see sample form in appendix). The assigrwrient form, returned by the employer, 
was filed, in the student's folder and was available for counseling purposes. ' - . 

By the end of the year 45 students had participated 1n career exploration activity exploring * 
31 different .types of jobs. A number of exploration appointments were <:ancel led tow^d 
the end; of the school year. .Two appointments were car(,ceHed by emoloyers, and 11 
cancelled by students who lost , interest in exploration^ or 'who had conflicts. 

. * * 

On May 21, 1974, 30 graduating seniors who had participated in exploration activity were 
given a questionnaire evaluating career ^exploration. The results were as follows: 

Value of career exploration in giving the student infcTrmatiorv regarding a career 
he was considering: " ' \ i - 

\ ' ' ^' - ' 

very Valuable * ••' 19 

Valuable ' , - " 7 

Of Some, Valine , • ' 4 

Of Little Value , 0 

Of No Real Value ,0 



(64%) 
(23%) 
(13%) 



30 



(100%). 



Visit to the employer .confirmed care"ter ch(oice 
Visit to employer changed career choice /o another field: 
(No Answer) ... 



19 
10 

(1) 
30 



(64%) 
(33%) 
■ f3%) 
(100%) 



Comments regarding why career exploi;ation changed, the career choice: ....The people 
honestly .told -me that the field" of medical technician \W§ decreasing and "in a few years 
fewer atid fewer would be needed.'.i> I do'not want to'w^tjrirVith welfare.... Jt merejy 
confirmed my opinion of not going into psychiatry.... Decided I was not 'ready for the 
particular career I wanted. . • - - 

Visit to the employer left ^he student undecided in "his career choice: ■ 



Yes 
No 



8. 
22 
30 



(29%) 
'(71%) 
(100%) 



Comments regarding career exploration in general: Good' ideal.... A very valuable gssfet 
fb any fl^gh school.... It would be great if<ijt started sooner in high school. Also mot#«»' 
than a visit--an opportunity to wbrk as a iielper with .the employer for. a time.... It is 
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worth it.... It is a very good. program. It is very helpful.... It is' a valuable service for 
seniors to enjoy.... I think it is a very valuable project.... It was a great opportunity to 
find out the job It is very helpful in choosing a career. 

The following observations and suggestions are the' results of the experiences of the first 
y^ar: 

Career exploration as developed in^he Sand Springs schools is a valuable counseling tool. 
It gives students a first-hand view of jobs they are considering thus providing meaningful 
career information which could be gained m no other way. It can effectively be used 
by placement officers who already have employer contacts and, therefore, though time 
consuming, is not difficult to implement. ' ' 

It is suggested, however, that career exploration be used carefully so. that employers are 
not besieged with a flow of students which would interfere with business and cause them 
to discontinue participation in the program. • • ^ 

It^is also suggested that career exploration ^e started in October after school is well under 
way and that it be discontinued during D^^cember and eprly January during the l^oliday 
season when both school and business schedules ace crowded. It shoUld be continued from 
mid-January until mid-April when school schedules again become crowded^ and' student 
interest lags. . ' 

We found employers very cooperative, offering to go above and beyond the call of duty. 
Frequently they offered additional time to assist students in learning more about jobs. 

Through counseling and exploration activities graduating seniors made the following ' 
choices: 



CbHege 

Vocational or technical sclpol 

Permanent jobs 

Military 

Out of labor force (married, etc.) 
^ No plans 



1.974 


1973 


128 ' 


, 109 


25 . 


33 


99 


-■ B6 


11 


13 


11 


2 


12 


35 


'286 


258 



Total 

Southwestern Befl Telephon'e Company sent representatives'to the school to test students 
who wished to be considered for employment by their company-. Plans are being made 
to work more closely with other companies in preparing. students for entry level jobs. 

♦Government agencies such. as Neighborhood- Youth Corps and Operation Main Stream 
helped disadvantaged students^ and dropouts secure jobs or further trainina 

■•- J 

More studer^ts have used ' the/placenient services this year. Several former" students have 
returned for assistance \x\ finfeti.ng jobs or in getting information about schools. Also several 
pterentS^^ve be^n assisted in finding jobs. ' - . 

The placement officer developed a job survival packet ,prinriarily for seniors. The packet 
contains such information as: methods .for locating jobs, how to approach an employer, 
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do's and don'ts for job seekers, filllffg out job applications, pre-emplbyment tests, and 
questions frequently asked dqring the employment interview. 

The placement officer should have clerical help to answer tHe telephone and'take messages 
while she is ^ out of the office contacting employers. 

At the Career Education Fair nine vocational departments and eight academic departments 
entered group displays of various careers. Individual displays were also entered by students. 
The English department had the largest jnumber of individual entries. The l^tudents who 
won vyere extremely , pleased with their ribbons and ^with the large number of visitors 
who came to see what had been dqne. The coverage by two local T.V. stations also pleased 
them. ' ' - ^ 

As recommended in the 1972-73 report a job fair was .held for senior students. Twentv,-two 
companies and the armed forces sent representatives to the school. Senior students were 
released from classes to be interviewed by these people. Each student had comoleted a 
simple application form to show the employers at the intereview. ^ 

Several' stud.ents were hired at the job fair to begin work when school was out. 
i Appointments were made for second interviews for further consideration by many student^. 
As of June 30, 1974,- 25 students were hired as a result of the job fair. A job fair offers I 
two opportunities:, \\) a job and (2) the chance to be interviewed by several companies * 
in a more realistic situation. 

Data regarding placement and followup are in Tables II and III. , 



TABLE II 



STATISTICS - JOB PLACEMENT 



Number of Emptoyer Contacts \ ^75 

Number of Student Contacts " 2,250 

Number of Jobs: / 

Permanent 94 . " 

Part Time 201 



Jobs Obtained by Vocational 

Teachers. (CO E, ICT, Ag., etc.) 112 

N.V.C. ' 73 



TOTAL : > 480 
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TABLE III 



^ 

STATISTICS - FOLLOW-UP 



The follow-up on the 1973 graduating seniors compares their plans in May, 1973, to what 
they were actually doing in October, 1973. 



• -J 


May, 1973 


October, 1973 


College 


109 


80 


Vocational or Technical School 


33 


17 


l*6rmanent Jdbs . ' 


66 


119 


Military ; / - 


* 13 


11 


Out of Labor Force (married, etc.) 


. 2 


11 


No Plans 


35 




Could Not Be Contacted (moved) 




20 



TOTAL 258. 258 



One of the objectives of the project was to test the feasibility of initiating a placement 
operation similar to the one in Sand Springs in other school districts-using an existing 
counseling staff to operate the placement office. Administrators and counselors in Broken 
Arrow and Skiatook agreed to try the placement office and were assisted by the placement 
officer. The counselor in Skiatook who was designated to supervise the placement operation 
was also designated the coordinator for career educatipn, K-12. With* such responsibilities, 
she was unabia to give proper attention to the placement operation, howeyer, the normal 
assistance was given to studpQj^^ho needed assistance ip continuing their educatipn. In 
addition, approximately 35 graduates were placed in full time jdbs a^ a direct result of 
the placement office. - 

The Broken Arrow placement office was more successfuL/The school district hired an 
additional counselor to have major responsibility for job ^placement and the combined 
efforts of the counseling staff resulted in almost 300 students and graduates being placed 
on full- or part-time jobs, 

These two experiences lead to the conclusion that a placement office-including both 
educational and job placement-can be successfully operated within existing counseling 
operations if there is desire on the part of the counselors and administrative slmport for 
the aptivity. ^ * . • 

■ ) 
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RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



The malor fesult of the project is that a complete model for career education, K-12, 
has beeh refined and is operational in the Sand Springs School District. The model has 
been documented along wi'th procedures for implementing a career education program; 
is endorsed by the State Department of Education and the State Departmeat of Vocational 
anfd Technical Education; and has been disseminated throughout the State. 

Specific results related to the project objectives follow: 

1. Curriculum materials at the elementary level were revised and reprinted at all 
grade levels. A supplement of suggested activities was included in the second 
l^rii^jting. Additional materials which were developed include a booklet of bulletin 

^ ^ board ideas, a research guide to the fifteen clusterSL and a compilation of new 
activities obtained from materials collected from other states. 

2. Program objectives were' revised at all grade levels and in all components to 
reflect input from teachers and the third-party evaluation report of the previous 
year... [ ^ 

3. The elementary schools were open to educators throughout the school year as 
a demonstration of career education in action. Educators from across the State 

' as well as from Kansas »and Louisiana visited during the year. 

4. Curriculum in the junior high level of home economics, business, and agriculture 
were expanded to allow exploration of more occupations in their respective areas. 

- Home economics classes also explored in the area of health occupations. 

5. Curriculum guides at the secondary level for math, English, social studies, and 
science were adopted to expand career education in the junipr.high and high 
schools. 

6. A placement office was established in the Broken Arrow and Skiatook school 
districts. Counselors in Oklahoma have traditionally assisted students in 
placement at colleges and universities. The counseling staff at these two school 
districts now place students in colleges and universities, in post secondary 
technical schools or trad^ schools, and in full- or part-time jobs. 

7. \ Dissemination of the model was accomplished through five workshops developed 

for the purpose of orienting educators to the career education activities at Sand 
Springs, "ihe workshops were held at Tulsa, Edmond, Wilburton, Enid, and 
Lawton. E|ducators in all school districts in the State were invited to attend 
the workshop 'of their choice. In addition, all administrators were invited to 
attend" or send representatives to the Career Education Day. More specifically, 
staff of the project have assisted' the Skiatook School District in establishing 
the model, K-12 in that district; and have consulted with staff and teachers 




in the Oklahoma City exemplary careeff education project. Teacher^, counselors, 
and administrators from other school districts have attended the workshops 
developed ,for in-service in Sand Spnhgs, and the project staff have made 
numerous presentations at in-service meetings and workshops in other school 
districts. Finally, the career education model has been distributed to all 
superintendents of schools and to all county superintendents. ^ 

There have been some additional results which do not relate direOtly to the project 
objectives. The Guidance and Counseling Section of the State Department of Education 
is making use of the placement component of the model to assist counseling staffs across 
the State with establishment of a placement office. A project, has been developed with 
the thirteen schcbl districts in Tulsa County to support the ninth and tenth grade career 
exploration component. 

As stated in the final report of the initial Sand Springs Career Education** project, a 
self-evaluation of the project is concerned with the effect of the career education activities- 
on student achievement in the academic areas. A major hypothesis of the project was 
that school systems can introduce appropriate career education training into the general 
curriculum of the school without loss to the basic academic program. 

The Stanford Achievetnent Test Battery was administered to grades 1-8 in May, 1972, 
May, 1973, and May, 1^74. Table IV compares the percentile scores by grade level between 

1972 and 1974. Overall, there appears to be neither negative nor positive effects of the 
project on achievement as measured by the Stanford^tests. Comparisons' on the composite 
average discloses that four grade levels had an increase in percentile rank while three had 
a decrease and one remained constant, ^mong the individual tests, there are 28 cases^ 
where the percentile score increased, and 28 cases where it decreased^ Perhaps the most 
alarming observation, the one which requires additional research, is the tendency for the 
lower grades to increase while upper grades decrease in percentile scores. \ 

An inferential test of the hypothesis is questionable since comparison by grade level ^s 
between different groups of students; however, a binomial test of changes was made with 
the result indicating that Paragraph Meaning did have significantly positive change. This 
result; reported in:\Table V, conflicts with the results of comparisons between 1972 and 

1973 testing which/^:Was previously ' reported. That comparison indicated Word Reading 
to be significantly changed in the positive direction with Paragraphy Meaning showing 
the l^st amount of change in the communication area. Teachers, particularly in the first 
six grades, continue to support the fact that student behaviors have improved as a result 
of the career education activities-which fslct tends to further support the hypothesis that 
academic achievement is not decreased. 

At the high school levef, the Iowa Test of Educational Development w as administered 
in grades 9-11 in May, 1973, and again in May, 1974. Table VI lists the percentile averages 
and net change on this^test. The composite scores indicate increases in the ninth grade 
and eleventh grade and a decrease in the tenth grade. As at the elementary level, it must 
be concluded that incorporation of the career education philosophy and activities has not 
adversely affected academic achievement. . ^ 

Finally, the accomplishments of the project can be summarized in two statements. Career 
Education has a foothold in Oklahoma with the continuation of Sand Springs District 
as a demonstration center for career education in Oklahoma; and a model for initiating 
career education in other school districts is in active use in Oklahoma. \ ^ 
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TABLE IV 

stanford'achievement test mean percentile net change 

" BETWEEN 1971-72 and 1973-74 ELEMENTARY GRADES 



Test 



1st Grade 
%iJe • 
72 74 Not 



2nd Grade 
%ile 
l-r^A Net 



3rd Grade 
%ile 
72 74 Net 



4th Grade 
%iie 
72 74 Net 



' 5th Grade 

%ile 
72 74 NeV 



6th Grade 
%lte 
72 74 . Net 



Word Reading 


84 


92 


+8. 


61 


76 


+15 


50 


56 


+6 


51 


58 


+7. 


56 


45 


•n 


45 


34 


•'11 


t Paragraph 




























* 










Meaning 


80 


94 


+ 14, 


57 


66 


+9 


47 


54 


+7 


49 


56 


+7 


4& 


50 


+2 


.47 


40 s 


' 1 


Spelling 


85 


86 


+ 1 


68 


80 


+ 12 


59 


76 


+ 17 


57 


74 


•3 ^ 


^1 


*56 


%5 


46 


42 


A 


Language 


71 


77 


+6 


64 


* 72 


+8 


61 


59 


+8 


52 


50 


2 


48 


'46 


•2 


43 


36 


l 


Arithmetic 


































Comprehension 


87 


86 


•1 


63 


76 


+13 


67 


86 


t19^ 


49 


44^ 


•3 


40 


40 




4pv 


35 


•B 


Arithmetic 






































Concepts 




N/A 




43 


74 


+31 


55 


'64 


+9 


53 


56 


^-3 


56 


49 


•7 


44 


36 


•8 


Social Studies 




N/A 




.63 


60 


.3 


■65 


62 


, .3 


51 


60 


+9 


49 


46 


•3 


42 


40 


>p 


Science ^ 




N/A 






N/A 






N/A 




62 


56 


+4 , 


55 


40 


-IB 


47 


38 . 




AVERAGE* 


81 


87 


+6 


60 


'72 


+ 12 


56 


65 


+9 


52 


54 


+2 


.50 


47 


'3 


-44 


38 


-6 
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TABLE IV , < • ^ 

STANFORD' ACHIEVEMENT TEST. WEAN PERCENTILE NET CHANGE 
BETWEEN 197172 and 1973-74 ELEMENTARY -GRADES 

■ ' ^ » ^ • 

1st Grade 2nd Gra^Jg 3rd Grade 4th Grade * 5th Grade ^ 6>h Grade * 7th Grade 8th Grade 

%ile %ne me %ile • %jle %ile * ^Eile 

72 74 Net 72 74 Net 75^4 Net 72 74 Net . 72 74 Net • 72 74 Net 72 74 Net 72 74 Net 



9i 


+8 


6,1 


76 


+15 


50 


56 


+6 


51 


58 


+7 


56 


45. 


1> ^ 


*45 


34 

0 


-11 




N/A 






N/A 




94 
1 


+14 


57 


66 


+9 


47 


54 


+7 


49 


* 56 


+7 


48 


50 


+2 


, 47 


40 


7 


44 


46 


+2 


32 


43 


+11 


86 


+1 


68 


80 


+ 12 


59 


76 


+ 17 


57 


74 


3 / 


51 


56 


' +5 


46 


42 


-4 


48 


49 


+ 1 


,48 


46 


2 


11 


+6 


64 


72 ^ 


+8 


51 


59 


+8 


52 


50 


2 


48 


46 


2 


43 


36 


7 


48 


39 


-9 


48 


34 


•14 


86 


' 1 


63 


76 


+13 


67 


86 


+ 19 


49 


'44 


3 


40 


40 


• 


40 


35 


-5 


46 


33 


13 


42 


28 


•14 


N/A 


\ 


43 


74 


+31 


55 


64 


+9 


53 


56 


+3 


.56 


49 


' ^7 


44 


36 


'8 


54 


48 


^6 


45 


47 


+2 


N/A 


f 


•63 


60 


3, 


65 


62 


•3 


51 


60 


+9 


49 


46 


•3 


42 


40 


' -2 


44 


40 


-4 


38 


36 


2 


N/A 






N/A 






N/A 




52 


56 


+4 


55 


40 


-15 


47 


38 


-9 


44 


43 


-1 


39 


40 


+1 


,87 


+6 


60 


72 


+12 


^6 


65 


+9 


52 


54 


+2 


50 


47 


3 


44 


38 


-6 


4(B 


43 


•3 


39 


39 





^8 



49 



7 



' TABLE V 

BINOMIAL TEST OF CHANGES IN MEAN PERCENTILES 

ON THE STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
BETWEEN 1971-72 and 1973-74 ELEMENTARY GRADES 



Positive N'egative 



Test 


Changes 


Changes 


Total 


Probability 


Word Reading 


4 


2 


6 


.344 


Paragraph Meaning 


7 


1 


«8 


.035. 


Spellirfg 


5 


3 


8 • 


.363 


Language 


■ 3 


5 


8 


.363 


Subtotal, Communication 


19 


11 


30 


-.390 


Arithmetic Comprehension 


2 


■ , '5 


V 


.227 


Arithmetic Concepts 


4 


♦ 


1 


.500- 


Subtotal, Al^ithmetic 


6 


' 8 * 




.395' 


Social Studies 


1 


6 


7 


.062 


Science ' 


2 


3 




.500 


TOTAL 


28 


28 


56 


.500 ' 



*One grade had no change in, percentile rank and was dropped from the total. 
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TABLE VI 



IOWA TEST OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT MEAN -PERCENTILE 
NET CHANGE BETWEEN 1972-73 AND 1973-74 HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 





9th 


Grade 




10th 


Grade 


11th 


Grade 






%ile 






%ile 






%ile 






/ 0 


74 Net 


/ 0 


74 


Net 


73 


74 


Net 


Reading Comprehension 


40 


49 


+9 


49 


42 


-7 


39 


45 


+6 


Vocabulary 


39 


43 


+4 


39 


s * 
39 




29 


41 


+12 


Laciguage Usage 


40 


48 


+8. 


42 


35 


-7 


33 


46 


+13 


Spelling ^ t 


44 


48 


+4 


45 


38 


-7 


35 


42 


+7 


Mathematics 


44 


51 


■-F7 


53 


42 


-n 


36 


50 


+14 


Social Studies 


43 


47 


+4 


46 


46 




34 


43 


+9 


Sciej^ce 


■ 41 


45 

♦ 


+4 


39 


35 


■4' 


33 


36 


+3 


Use of Sources 


61 


56 


+5 


43 


43 ' 




34 


44 


+10 


COMPOSITE 


42 


48 


+6 • 


43 


36 


-7 


33 


45 


+12 
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EVALUATION REPORT 
Introduction 

The purpose of the evaluation effort was to evaluate the perceived effectiveness of the 
Career Education Project's ^administration and the Career Education program as it was 
operated In the Sand Springs Oklahoma, school system. To accomplish the stated purpose, 
the follov\?ing goafs were established: - . 

1. To determine the adequacy of supervision, as perceived by teachers, 
administrators and the^Career EUucation staff. 

< ' 2. To determine the adequacy of organization as perceived by teachers, 
administrators and the Career Education staff. 

3. To determine the adequacy of materials as perceived by teachers, 
administrators and the Career Education staff. 

4. To - determine the effectiveness of the approaches used as perceived by 
teachers, administrators and the Career Education st^ff. 

5. To determine the change in observed student behavior as perceived by 
' teachers,^ administrators and the Career Education staff. 

6. : To determine the change in the £chool system as perceived by- teachers, 

administrator^ and the Career Education staff. 

Instrument Development , ^ 

f he design of this evaluation necessitated the development of measuring devices specifically 
to the goals of the project. Instrument development began in September. The evaluation 
team met three times in September tq consider the initial form and format of the measuring 
instruments. At these meetings, sample items M^ere written and the team, as a whole, 
reviewed each item. The items were then field tested on a teacher population at Oklahoma 
State University. 

The spcond ^ase of instrument developn^ent was to revise and scble the itenms of the 
instrujnent. This task was accomplished by the evaluation team meeting four different 
times 'in the month of October. The scale was field tested for communicability. The scale 
was then combined with the items and theh that instrument was field tested with a teacher 
popi^iation at Oklahoma Sta^ University. Based on the results of the second fieJd testing, 
the Instruments were revisejd and ref^^ined. 

■ I ■ 

• ; ■.. ..* I 

■ , 4? , ■ ' 
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Since ,the data collection design required an interview situation, it waS'felt that the third 
phase of the instrument development was particularly important if acjcurate data was to 
be collected, therefore, phase thVee of the instrument development was achieved during* 
two meetings of the team in November. Tha purpose of these November meetings was 
to establish that each member of the evaluation team had an adequate understanding, of 
all of the^measurjpg instruments. Through this mechanism, it was felt that a consistent 
approach. ^o and interpretation of the measuring devices used was achieved. 



Data Collection 



The evaluation team had anticipated a November date to begin the initial data collection. 
However, no official mechanism was established to allow for the incurring of cost of 
printing evaluation devices and permit travel expenses to the project site. The evaluation 
team continued to meet periodically (one time in December and one time in January) 
to review the- proposed procedures and |o clarify any questions which might have occurred. 
Upon notification that the contract between the Oktehoraa Sta'te University and the State 
Department of Vocational and. Technical Education had been approved and cleared by 
all parties, the evaluation team met threfe times in February to sele^ct visitation dates and 
tb plan and carry through the selection of 'teachers who were to be interviewed. 

The evaluation team owes a debt of thit^^ks^^o Mr. Herman Grizzle and the members 
of his staff who assisted in organizing site visifs^tttJfd^ assisted in arranging calendars. Tbie 
cooperation and assistance provided the team was appreciated. Administratively. speaking, 
it enhanced the evaluation process. ^ 

Ck 

The Sample 

A stratified random sample consisting' of approxjmately fifty percent of the teachers in 
the Sand Springs school system was selected to participate in the interview procedures. 
The teachers were stratified according to grade level. Approximately fifty percent of the' 
elementary, junior high and senior' hijgh school' teachers participated in the interview 
procedure. 

The sample^as specifically selected by stratifying all teachers listed \n the Sand Springs 
teachers' directqry by grade level. Then each teacher was assigned a number. The selections 
process was made by using a table of random numbers to select the teachers. 

b 

The schools involved were then identified. The evaluation team chairman contacted Mr. 
Grizzle giving him the name of the teacher and the school involved and the proposed 
date of an on-site visitation, Mr. Grizzle then contactod the principal of the school and 
established a meeting for a member of the evaluation team. In all, five elementary schools, 
two junior high schools and the high school was visited by evaluation team members. 
> 

I The Procedure 

Upon arriving at the Sand Springs Career Education Project office, the evaluation team 
member contacted Mr. GrUzle to inform him that the evaluation team meqnber was ready 
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to begin his interview sessions. Mr. Grizzle would then ask thre appropriate counselor from 
hi's staff ^assigned to that specific building to accompany "the evaluation team member 
to that building. . . ^ . 

' ' ■ ^' 

.;When the evaluation team arrived at the appropriate school, .the career education staff 
GQunselor would contact the building prin^cipal to inform them that the evaluation team 
representative , was in the building and ready .to begin 4he interview schedule which had 
Been estafjlished apd cleared seyeral days before. • ' * 

Typically, during the initial vi^t to a school building, the evaluatioo team member arrived 
, early in order to interview the principal concerning Ris perceptions^ of the program. In 
every c^se, an attempt to interview the building administrate^^ was' made during the initial 
or subsequent visits to that building. Not all building principals were interviewed because 
^of various stated reaspns. This) however, was not the case wi,th t'he.teachers. Every selected 
teacher ultimately was interviewed. 

In most cases, the evalttation team member was warmly received by the building principal."^ 
The building principal typically had made advance preparations in terms of a room for 
the "interviews and had teacher aides standing by to relieve the selected teacher for tjhe* 

interview. , * ' \ , . * 

"* '* ■'ii 

The interviews were on a one-to-one basis. They lasted from 12'^ to 20 minutes. The length 
of time required for tfeie* interview was dependent ujDon the interviewee's inclination to 
embellish the p^articular item, to whjph he was responding. Generalized statements and 
summaries of the' intervieyve^s,t:omments are included in a later section of" this report. 

In every case, the intervievyer was one of the evaluation team members. The procedure 
followed was for the team member to introduce himself to the subject :^hd to .explain 
the purposfe of ^he vi^sit. The subject was then provided a copy of the interview shbet. 
The purpose, of this w6s to provide the subject an opportunity to see' the questions they^ 
were being asked verbally by the ev'aldftion team rp6mber. It was felt that this would 
require less time and the evaluation tearn member 'would., not have to re-read some of 
the items to the si>bj'ect. As the subjecj respb^nded to one of the categories on the interview 
sheet, the evaluation ^eam member simply recordedvthe response in \he appropriate 
category. » . ^ , * - . v 

If the subjecf felt the need to embellish or^plWlihe answer in great detail, the evaluation 
team member was ihstVucted to^ make" no note^^uring the verbalization but to listen, 
intently. As soon as th,e interview waS' over, the evaluation team member made notesj 
on the-^^n points co\;ered by the subject. • j v ^ / 

An attempt was tnade to schedule visitatipns in order to complete all teachers who had 
been selected in a particular building in one day. For the most part this was done. There 
were ^ome 'cases, however, where this Was not possible due to absence, prior commitment 
and the like. In tho^ cases', the evaluation tfea'm member/ returned to that building to 
obtain, the intervi^ at^a later time mutCially. agreed upon by^the principal, the teacher, 
Mr.^ Grizzle and the evaluation team member. ' ' 



^ Report of the Findings ^ ' >> 

Five specific groups ^wer^ interviewed, they included: the career' education project 5jaff; 
Sand Springs administration (aU levels); high school faculty'; junior high schoof faculty 



•and elementary school faculty. ltdm$of the interview werfe concerned'with sPx broad ffreas; 
They incfude: phifSsophy^ an^d objectives; reaction to supervision of thre program; 
organization (school and.stehool systenfis); instructional approaches; maFerials; and change 
in student-teacher behavior / ' . ' * ' ^ 

The first' series of items or the mterview dealt wjth the subject s perception of the 
philosophy and dbjectives of the, career education project. Nearly feveryone interviewed 
had a copy of the written objectives of the Sand Springs Career Education Project. Qf 
the 98 individuals interviewed, only five reported npt having written copies. As tPje tearn 
conducted its evaluation it found the availability of the wriften objectives to^ be plentiful. 
It is the conclusion of the evaluation team thai an effort has indeed , been made to insure 
that this information is available. * . ' . 

The largest percent of negative answers in this sectio^ was found to be in are^s of lack 
of involvement of the faculty in developing the instructional objectives for the project; 
and in the* fact that the ^objectives had not beey^i r^^eWed with the* faculty since *the 
beginning of the school year. • 

In further inv,estigation, the evaluation team found that the instructional objectives were 
developed by a committee of grade level or subject area teachers. In many cases^ the 
committee sought input from several of their colleagues. It appears that while not every 
tgach^ in the dratrict did have specific input jnto the development of the instructional 
objectives, a "large portion of the teachers did have input. Also, a summer workshop for 
the express purpose of developing objective statements was held. The nucleus ^of the 
objective devejapment committees was composed of teachers who attended; the'se 
workshops. The specific questions asked and *the tabulation of responses, by group, are 
included in Table Vll. * ' * 

Nearly one-third of the junior high school faculty who were interviewed indicated that' 
the^type and amount of in-service education in career education received by the teachers 
was below avei;age or poor. Approximately fourteen percent of the high school teachers 
indicated the same perception*. 



Upoh visiting with Mr. Grizzle, thp^valuation team learned that the elementary teachers 
tended to be much more involved in terms of attending workshops, seminars and short 
courses offered to assist fn the in-seVvice aspect of the project. This same attitude seemed 
to prevail during the first y6ar of the p'roject »as well. That is to say, the elementary 
school personnel seemed to be more supportivp and enthusiastic than did the secondary 
level personnel. ' ^ 

Generally, both the secondary level and element-ary level teachers indicated a supportive 
perception of the assistance in planning and carrying out career education activities provided 
by the Career Education Project staff. Whereas nearly forty-three percent of the Junior 
high faculty felt the^ extent to which the- central office administrative staff encouraged 
and promoted teacher involvement in career education activities was below ^averag^ or 
poor, approximately seventy-seven percent of the high school and nearly ninety percent 
of the elementary school faculty perceived theieffort to be avejrage or above in this area. 

Tabulatio^n germane to the area of faculty reaction to supervision of the-career education 
program are found in Table VIII. ♦ 

Jn terms of organisation, the evaluation team determined that the majority of those who 
participated in the 'interview perceived that there had been some or much change in the. 
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TABLE VII 



PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES 



. Qtmstion 



Do you have a list of 
wrxtten objectives of the 
Sand Springs Career 
Education -Project? ' 

Was the concept of career 
education adequately 
explained'to you at the 
ons^t of the prografe? 

Do you teel the « project 
. is a Justifiable • expen- 
diture of federal funds? 

Were^ the objectives- of 
the program properly 
Explained to you at the 
beginning of the program? 

Wer$ you involved in 
formulating the objec- 
tives, f or~The%project? 

Were the objectives 

stated clearly and' 

realistically? 

* 

Have ^the objectives been 
reviewed with you since 
the be^ginning of the 
current school year? 



Number of Responses 



Project Faculty by Level 

Staff AdmUn 10-12 7-9 K-6 



I 



7 
J 



6 
1 



3 
1 



4 
1 



2 
1 



20 
3 



18 
5 



21 
2 



22 
1 



22- 
1 



8 
15 



21 
2 



16. 
7 



15 
8 



15 
8 



16 
7 



16 
7 



8 
15 



40 



32 
8 



38 
1 



33 

7 . 



37 
3 



37 

- 3 , 



22 
i8 



organizational structurd' of the, school system and the local school buildifig. F%urther^ the 
organizational change resulted in some or much effect on the teacliing. This' change Was 
in a ip6sitive direction. *■ 

In an indepth interview with the career education staff, the evaluation team determined 
that the career education staff feft the program would have been enhanced if more authority 
woiild have been granted to the staff in terms of working with the building^riricipals. 




TABLE VIII, 
< REACTION TO SUPERVISION OF PROGRAM 



• 


j 




,'Number' 


of Responses 








Pr 0 j ect 




Faculty by 'Level 


Item 


^Response 


staff 


Admin 


10-12 


7-9 


K-6' 


'* 

The type and amount of 


1 ' ' 




4- 


5 


2 


13, 


inservice education in 


2 


3 


1 


13 


12 


22 


Career Ediication 


3 ■ 






3 


• 7 


1 . 


^received by teachers. 

- f 


4 


- 


- 


2 


1 


5 


Assistance in planning 














and carrying out Career 


1 


6 


5 


13 


3' 


20 


Education activities 


2 


1 




9 


15 


15 


provided by project 


3 










5 


staff.- 


. 4 






1 






Extent to which central 














office administrative 


1 


6 










staff encouraged and ' 


2 . 


- 1 




17 


12 - 


35 


promoted teacher 


3 






6 


9 


4 


involvement. 


4 








1 





* 1 ,=? Excellent;' 2 = Average or' Above; ^3 = BeTow average or Poor; 
4 = Item not applicable. 



Table [X contains the items and the tabulations relative to the organization aspect of 
the project. - y 

On items concerning instructional approaches, the perception tended to be positive with 
the possible exception of the item which asked if these projects had resulted in increased 
attention given to the individual student situation as a direct result of the career education 
project. For the most part, the faculty* maintained that individual attention had always 
been provided the student. Therefore it is not surprising that this area tended to be less 
positive than the. other areas. . 

There seemed to be general agreement that overall improvement in the quality of classroom 
. teaching, variety of teaching methods utilized in the classroom and the extent to which 
specific career information incorporated into the "regular" classroom sptting had resulted 
either some or much as a direct result of the career education p^^oj^J. The only nptable 
exception was at the junior high school level. 

The questions and tabulation relative- to the instructional approaches are found in the 
Table X. 



In terms of fcareer education instructional support mechanism being provided for the 
teachers and the teachers utilization of those materials, the perception of the faculty tended 



TABLE IX 



ORGANIZATION 



Question 



To what extent did you 
notice a change in the 
organizational structure 
of the school system? 

If you have noticed a 
change in the structure 
how has it effected your 
teaching? 

To what extent did you^ 
notice a change in the 
organizational structure 
at your building? 

If you have noticed a 
change in organizational 
structure in your build- 
ing, who has it effected 
your teaching? 

How much organizational 
change is needed in 
order to fully imple- 
ment the Career Educa- 
tion Project? 



Number of Responses 



Project 
Staff Admin 



Faculty by Level 



6 

1 

1 
3 



5 
1 
1 



3 
2 



1 
2 
X 



10-12 


7-9 


K-6 




1 


3 


10 


11 


1.9 


8 


7 


13 


c 
D 


/ 

H 


, r 
J 


1 


1 


1 


11 


11 




. 7 


5 


3 


/ 




J 


1 




2 


1'2 


8 


20 


8 


10 


11 


2 


5 • 


7 . 


•12 


7 


23 


. 8 


5 


4 


3 


. 8 


3 


3' 


4 


1 


12 


15 


31 


6 


3 


8 


*2 


1 





applicable. 

to be positj\)'e. Further, the faculty tenjded to rate the instructiohal material average or 
above. 



Again, the junior high faculty tended to respond in a more negative fashion than did 
the other levels of the school system. While* fnost of the teachers felt the career education 
concept was integrated into the curriculum with some degree of permanency, over one-third 
of the junior high faculty felt -that this was hot true. 

Questions and tabulations relative to the section on instructional materials are provided 
in the Table XI. . • • 

Educational psychologists have defined Jearning 'as the modification of behavidr. The 
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INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES 



< • Item 


^Response 


Project 
Staff 


Number 
Admin 


of Responses 

Faculty by Level 
10-12 7-9 K-6 


ExtBipfl: to which career 














education has been ac- 














cepted as an essential 


1 


4 


4 


6 


1 


16 


component of the total 


2 


3 


i 


13 


10 


25 


educational process in 


3 






4 


11 


1 


the system. 


4 








1 




Overall improvement in 


1 


1 


3 


2 


- 


7 . 


the qual ity of teaching 


2 


4 


2 




11. 


•="25 


since implementation of 


3 








9 


5 


career education. 


4 


2 . '■ . 


2 


3 


2 


iLXuenL lo wnicn speuiic 














career information has 


1 


3 


4 


3 


2 


14 


been' incorporated into 


2 


4 




18 


14 


24 


the "regular "classroom 


J 






. 2 


7 


1 


setting. 


4 




•1 








Increased attention given 


1 


2 


4 


6 


1 


8 


to individual student 


2 


4 


1 


15 


14 ' 


22 


situations as a direct 


3 


1 




1 


6 


9 


result of the project. 


4 








2 


1 


Inprovement in variety of 


1 


1 


4 




1 


13 


teaching methods employed 


2 


6 


1 


16 


14 


26 


since implementation of 


3 






6 


4 


1 


the program. 


4 


i 




1 


4 





* 1 = Great Deal; 2 = Much or Some; 3 ° Little or None; 4 = Question 



not applicable. 

response of the faculty to the items conGerning change in student-teacher behavior tended 
to show that the career educational project has indeed modified the behavior of the teacher 
as well as the student. 

For the most. part, some, much or a great deal of change was perceived. This was«true 
\ in areas which concerned the*students understanding of the world of work, the teacher's 
classroom behavior, the student's school behavior, the community attitude and involvement, 
and the teacher's awareness of the career education concept. 

Questions and tabulations for the area of change in student-teacher behavior are reported 
in the Table XII. ^ 




TABLE XI 



MATERIALS 









Numb p T 


of Responses 








Project 




Faculty by 


Level* 


Question 


^Response - 


Staff 


Admin 


in 1 o 
lO-l-f: 




K-6 


To what extent were the 














tekchers involved in the 


' 1 


2 


4 


6 


2 


13 


development of Career 


2 




1 


J. J 


u 


19 


Education instructional ' 


3 . 


— 


~* 


9 


/, 


7 


materials? 


.'4 






9 


/, 


1 


To what Extent were the 


V 1 : 


• 3 


4 


9 


1 


20 


career education 




2 


1 . 


13 


16 


17 


instructional materials 


3 


1 




1 


- C 
J 


3 


provided for you? 


4 

i 


1 






1 




To what extent doi the* 


1 


3 


/♦ 

,4 


.2 


1 


14 


teachers use the ca'tfe^r 




3 • 


1 


A. J 


± J 


- 25 


education materials? 




1 




■ 5 . 


7 


1 




4 








2 




To what degree of per- 














manency are the ideas of 


1 • 


2 


1 






10 


career education being 


2 


5 


3 


19 


14 


26 


integrated into' the 


3 






4 


8 


4 


curriculum? 


4 








1 




How would you rate the 


#1 


' 4 


4 


7 


5 


18 


instructional materi^is 


2 


2 




15 


13 


21 


of the program? 


3 






.1 


4 


1 




4 


. 1 











1 = Great Deal; 2 ° Much or Some; 3 «'I^ittle'or Hone; 4 ° Que^.tion 
not applicable. * * ^ ^ ' . 

// Responses to the question were: 1 « ExTcellent; 2 = Good or Average; 
3 " B6low Average or Poor; 4 ^ Question not applicable. / 




TABLE XII 



CHANGE IN STUDENT - TEACHER BEHAVIOR 



Question 
To what degree; 



^Response 



Project 
• Staff Admin 



Number of Responses 



Faculty by Level 



10-12 7-9 



K-6 



?)o students evidence aL 
better uiiders'tanding of 
the work of work as a I 
result of theh>^oJect?| 

Has^ studerft attitudes 
toward career explora- - 
tion changed?. 



Has 'student behavior 
changed as a result of • 
the career .education 
project? 

Have the work skillp of" 
the students improved 
as a result of the 
project? 

« _____ 

Hah teacher classroom 
behavior changes as a 
result of the project? 



Has Job placement 
changed as a result oi 
the project? 



Have connnunity attitude 
and involvement changed 
as a result of the 
project? 

Has teacher awareness o-f 
the career education 
concept changes as a 
result df ^ the project? 

Has the school system 
changes as a result of 
the project? 



1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
. 2 
3 
4 

1 

2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

\1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2- 
3 
4 



3 
3 



2 
5 



.3 
4 



4 
3 



3 
4 



1 
3 



1 
1 



1 
1 



4' 



3 
1 



6 
15 
1 
1 

1 
20 
1 
1 

1 
12 
8 
2 



14 
8 
1 



17 
5 
1 

10 
8 



5 
16 
2 



2 
20 



3 
15 
2 
3 



2 

'15 
4 
2 

1 
12 
8 
2 

1 
5 
15 
2 

1 
7 
14 ■ 
1 

2 
7 
13 
1 

3 
10 
1 
8 

2 
13 
3 
5 

2 
19 
2 



I 
14 

6 
2 



19 
21 



13 
22 
4 
1 

2 

26 
12 



10 
25 
5 



11 
24 
5 



1 
1 



2dt 
1 



20 
20 



6 
31 
2 
1 



* 1 ° Great Deal; 2 
not applicable. 



Much or Some; 3 ° Little or None 



Question 
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TABLE XIII 



ACTUAL EXPENDITURES BY COMPONENT 



Expenditures 

Component and Category Federal Local Total 

• Elementary Compotiept * ' 

Personnel Costs ^ $ 12,342.85 $ 4,706.42 $ 17.049.27 

Supplies & Materials 4,364.99 2,088.96 6,453.95 

Services ^ 1,051.18 — 1,051.18' ^ 

Total Elementary^ 17,759.02 6,795.38 24,554.40 
I* 

guidance & Coutiseling Component 

Personnel Costs 23,411.98 6,928.54 30,'340.52 

Travel 139.39 244.40 383.79 

Supplies & Materials 2,870.99 ~ 2,8J0.99 

Services 577.40 160.00 737s40 

Total Guidance & -Counseling ,26",999.J6 7,332.94 34,332.70 

Placement Component 

Personnel Costs - ^1,994.73 — 29,994.73 

Travel ' 2^9.78 ^ • — ^ 219.78 

Communications 149.45 ' ] * '" ,149.45 

Services 113.50 - , 113.50 

Total Placement 22,477.46 — 22,477.46 



Junior High Component 



Personnel Costs v 12,097.75 — 12,097.75 

Travel 53.40 ~ 53.40 

Supplies & Materials 4,025.29- 1,216.92 5,242.21 

' Services 395.50 — 3^5.50 

Total Junior High * 16,571.94 1,216.92 17.788.86 

Pro:lect Administration 

Pers onnel Cost s _ 21,415.93 4,000.00 25,415.93 

Travel 1,623.85 163.46 1,787.31 

" Supplies & Materials 2,383.64 — 2,383.64 

Communications 579 .93 — 579,93 

Services c 7,296.47 4,214.80 11,511.27 

•Total Administration ' 33,299.82 8,378.26 ^41,678.08 

GRAND TOTAL \^ $117,108.00 $23,7.23.50 $140,831^50 
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Generalized Observation Summaries 

Generally speaking, the elementary teachers tended to be the most enthusiastic group of 
faculty. Not only did they verbally support the concept, but a visit to the classroom 
revealed bulletin boards, visitation by industry and manufacturing company representatives 
as well as skill and service area representatives. They were involved in "constructing" 
teaching machines, etc. • 

In elementary schools visited where the teachers did not exhibit the above mentioned 
enthusiasm, it appeared that the "cause" for the lack of enthusiasm could* be directly 
related to the attitude exhibited by the building principal. Those elementary schools visited 
which appeared to be of a "closed" climate tended to elicite a general lack of enthusiasm. 
•The attitude of the teachers tended to be guarded or negative. ^, 

Under some circumstances the career education staff felt that their effectiveness had been 
usurped because of a lack of support on the part of some building principals. 

At the secondary level (junior and. senior high schools), the attitude seems to be that 
career education was a strictly vocational education program. 'The junior high school faculty 
seemed particularly, negative and frustrated. Several, junior *bigh school faculty members 
asked the evaluation team member how to relate their subject area to the world of work. 

Conclusion and Recommendations 

For^the most part, it appears that the caVeer education project has been a successful venture. 
Any time a School system moves to a system-wide program, problems are going to develop. • 
The students have received many varied kind^of experience and exposures that thfey would 
not have received in a traditional program. The teachers (for the most part) have a positive 
attitude toward much of the program.- The community has-been Involved in a greater 
way with the school system than normally found. The degree of permanency of the career 
education concept will apparently^ be, significant. 

Specifically, the evaluation t^am would recommend: 

1. The planning phase of a program such as 'this should begin with the 
administration' deepfy involved. The administration must understand the 
philosophy and ^ objective of the program. The support of the 
administration-superintendent and all building principals-is an absolute 
must. 

2.. Any in-service program for teachers should be on a mandatory rather than 
voluntary basis. Those who attend in-service training tend to understand 
what is being done. Those who do not, tend to develop myths concerning 
the concept and the result can be 'frustrating artd ineffective. 

3. Teacher education programs of colleges and univerwties should offer at le^st 
an introductory course about career education. 
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Efforts should be made to insure that teachers perceive the career education 
concept as a marriage of the vocational and academic programs-^riot just 
as a vocational program. , 
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5. Efforts should be made to insure wide involvement in the development 
of instructional objectives and teaching materials. This involvement should 
include professional* educators and citizen groups as well as experts from 
the field. Attention of possible sex discrimination in the printed materials 
: utilized by the program was called to the attention of the evaluation team 
by 3 group of interested citizens from the Sand Springs community. Perhaps 
this situation could be avoided by greater involvement of a larger segment 
of the society served. 
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Cost Transportability 

• / - ' ' ■ / ' ■. 

A consideration oi cost transportability is important in anyi program. The cost of 
transporting a program such as the Career Education program frpm Sand Springs, 
Oklahoma, is contingent on several variables. 

The Sand Sp'rings project had' several expenses inherent in the project. For example, the 
.development of materials and the development and dissemination of a Career Education 
model were a part of the contract for.Sand Springs which would not nec^sarily be a part of 
the expenses of another project 

To a large degree, the^cost of transportirrg a project is dependent upon the degree of 
intensity of the program desired at the receiving institution/ The Sand Springs project 
could be transpprted at a greatly reduced cost at the- present time. 

The reason this is* -so is because- much of tha developmental wOrk on this project would 
not have to be repeated. It is difficult to say just how much has been saved for receiving 
institutions of a program very much like the Sand Springs project because of^the work 
done*at Sand Springs. To be sure, some developmental work would need to be performed 
by the receiving institution. However, "the wheel would not need to be re-invented." 

School administrators seem, to be preoccupied with "first cost" figures. The evid^ce 
produced through evaluation over the past two years would seem to indicate that the 
educational affect on students tended to be a positive one. Certainly, theaCademtt progress 
was not impaired. The general attitude of the^eachers, especially a.t the elementary \e\fe\, 
was positive. The activities in the classroom -as wejl as the field trips to make the students 
aware of many aspects, of the world of work and th& work ethic on the part of the 
teacher are difficult to measure at tHis time. 

"^he involvement and support of the community Received by the* Sand Springs schools 
are a benefit which cannot be easily measured\ Hdwev^r, the rapport established with 
the community by this project will, in all probability, return dividends for the schools' 
for many months to come. How does one place a dollar figure on this? 

Specifically, the Inajor costs involved in transporting a program suph as this would be 
primarily with the personnel .and facilities. Secondary costs would be incurred in the 
purchase of materials specifically concerned' with 'the Career Education concept. 

The cost of personnel to implement a Career Education, program would depend, as has 
been mentioned earlier, on the degree of intensity of the program dqsired by the institution 
establishing a program. Decisions such as: 1) Is this to be a .K-12 program? 2) Should 
Career Education counselors be assigned to individual buildings or should one counselor 
be assigned to more than one building? 3) Should the Career Education staff be responsible 
for the program or should an intensive in-service program be developed and required of 
all teachers within the district? 4) Should materials be developed or purchased? The answer 
to these and other questions would go far in answering questions about cost 
transportability. The known fact at this time indicates that resources would not be required 
of another program to the same extent as were required of the Sand Springs project because 
of the' vast amount of developmental work performed by the Sand Springs project. 
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TAB^E XIII . 

i * ACTUAL EXPENDITURES BY COMPONENT J 



FEDERAL » LOCAL. . ^ TOTAL 

PROJECT COMPONENTS EXPENDITURES ' EXPENDITURES ' EXPENDITURES 



A. 


Elementary Level' 










- 








Personnel 


$ 12,342 


.85 


$. 


4,706.42 




17,049 


.27 


• 


Supplies & Materials 


. 4,364 


.99 




2,088.96 


6,453 


.95 




Services 


1 ACT 




f 






1 , U J 1 






Total 


?^"1/ , 759 


. 02 


5 


£. "7D C T Q 

0 , /yj . Jo 


9 




A n 

. 'I u 


B. 


Guidance & Counseling 


















Personnel 


23,411 


.98 




6,928.54 




30,340 


.52 




Travel 


139 


.39 




244.40 




383 


. 79 




Supplies & Materials 


^-2*870 


.99' 








2,870 


.99 




Services 


Q 7 7 






IdU . UU 




7 17 


An 




iotal 


, § 26,999 


• 76. 


$ 


7 , 332 . 9A 


$ 


34,332- 


. 70 


C. 


Placement 














• 




Personnel 


21,994 


.73 


r 






21,994 


.73 




.Travel 


219 


.78 








219 


.78 




C ommun i ca td on s 


149 


.45 








' 149 


.45 




Services 


113 


,50 








113 


. 50 




Total 


■ $ 22,477 


.46 ' 




• 


$ 


22 ,477 


.46 


D. 


Junior High LeVel 


















Personnel 


12,097. 


75 








12,097. 


75 




Travel 


53. 


40 








53. 


40 




Supplies y& Materials • 


. 4,025. 


29 




1,216.92 




5,242. 


21 




SeJTVicesN 


395. 


50 








395. 


50 




• Total 


$ 16,571. 


94. 


$ 


1-,2L6.92 




17,788. 


86 




^Administration 


















Personnel 


21,415. 


93 




4,000.00 




25,415. 


93 




Travel 


1,623. 


85 




' 163.46 




1,787. 


31 




Supplies & Materials 


2,383. 


64 








2,383. 


64 




Communications 


.579. 


93' 








579. 


93 




Total 


$ 33,299. 


82* 


" $ 


^,378. 26 


$ 


41,678. 


08 





















*Costs of worksht»ps and othet disseinii\ation activities were accumulated 
as Project Administration costs." ~ ■• v • 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Introduction 



The Sarrd Springs Career Education Project wlas the first attempt by a public school in 
Oklahoma^ to initiate a comprehensive program of career education at all grade levels 
throibghout the schqCI system. When the project was initiated, it was. anticipated that 
\nuch material would be made available from the national school-based career education 
project directed by the Center ^or Vocational and Technical Education at Ohio State 
University. Certain events relating to the adntinistration of that project rhade it nedessary 
to look elsevyhere for instructional materials, techniques and other resources. There>.was 
a dearth of material at the secondary level which could be integrated into on-going curricula. 
Further, there was little information rejating to articulation between grade levels. 

After the first full school year of operation, it wa$ recognized that a comprehensive program 
had not been initiated. A proposal was therefore submitted requesting support for a second 
year of development. .Goals of this. proposal were to complete development of the model, 
provide drssemination of the model in Oklahoma, and assist in its dHfiision through 
demonstration and consultation. 

The conclusions and recommendations that follow are based on pragmatic observations, 
of the activities and accomplishments during the second yeaT of ''the project. 

Conclusions 

1. Articulation is and will, continue to be a'problem whifch must be faced particglarly 
wh^n using community resources to provide orderly growth in the studeQt's career 

^ cfevelopment * ^ 

2. The diffusion process needs leadership at the State department level. The career 
education philosophy will not be adopted by^ means of a "ground swell" from the 
"grass roots" level. " * 

3. The cost transportability concerns will be eased as more resources are developed and 
° released in the public doQRflin; and as teacher education increases support far^career 

educatic^n through preservice training. 

4. A ..tentative conclusion is that placement tefn^^ents can most economically be 
established and operated by counseling staff-given appropriate software, in-service 
training, and administrative support. , * * 



S. Jks a result' of the third-party evaluation data, some conclusions regarding the program 
*t /;this year were nfiade: < } ' 

' a. Faculty attitudes^toward C3re©/ education and toward- the program.^at Sand 
Springs, ar« extremely gdodl^^Jtie conclusion Is based on .tbe eighty-one percent 
/ ■ averaae fav/hrahiR rpsnnnqp < tn AitpmQ nn thp pw^ilii^itinn in<:triimont 



b. l\legati«?e faculty altitude* relate^ strbrigly with negative -administrator attitude 



average favdrable response ' to:, -^items on the evaluation instrument. 

/• " . . 
l\legati«?e faculty altitude* relate^ sti 

and vj/ith closed" schqol climate. 

Recommendations 



^ 



1. The .State Department of Education Oklahoma shoul^t provide the leadership 
^necessary to diffuse career education throughout the loqal education age'ncies in the 

^ " *State. T^o •specific actions are i^cgently needed: 

a. Designatioi? of a Career EdCjcation Section within the Division of Instruction 
wfth a full-time administrator and other appropriate staff. Such action would 
enhance support of and input to the Curriculum Section, Guidance^^d 
Counseling ^ection^and Teacher Educati'on^.Section as weM as to the subject 
areas and others. ' . ' 

. "'b. . Addition of a Placement Consultant to the\Quidance^and Counseling Section 
: , in support pf local. education agencies needing assistance to estatilish^ placement 

** I . component.' - ' >" """^ ^ 

2. ' . Local education agencie^s sht^Jld 3eek State and/or Federafsupport (perhaps through 

Title, III, ESEA^ or Part D oi the Vocational Education Act) ta replicate the- Sand 
^ Springs program. Support foe materials"*, in-service training and designation of a cajeer 
ecjJucation coordinator a>e major local ne'ejis to accomplish replitation-at least in part. 

3/ Teacher Education and local schools should look on thj? Sand Springs. program as''' 
a ^demonstration center and make* use of the school'district a^d its staff as ,an 
appropriate hesoufce^ for diffusion -of. #rev career ^^ducation concept; 

4. The^Sand Springs Schgof District stiauJd develop a fbngitudinal study of tlie-^^ffects" 
of the prograrh on its students. The impact of the prpgram will jiot be Ijully understood 
until students, have gohe through the complete artic,ulated carreer education program. 
The study^ should be an on-going phase of local accountability. It is expected thgt 
: changes^ will occur as more research results .are released regarding , career educajion. 
Changes in^^tl^e Sand Springs prograrV* should be fcTrmallV documented as a part of 
^ the study. * * . * * ^ . - ' . o \ » 

None of the conclusions an^ recommendations which wera made in the Final Report of 
the^pr^y^ious Sand Springs pro>c.;^haveki^^ found to be invalid as a result of this project. 
Sbme .glf the^ rfecomniendations were spe^Mically dirgcteeKToward the 1973-1974 schooi 
year in ^and Springs-and many were accomj&JisbrgoOther recommendations vvere more 
genaxB+i^kWe-^ the state and JtSv^ther school districts in the state. Staf* members in^ 
schctol dis,tricts attempting to jfreplicate the Sand Springs program should considep^bottx 
this r^ort and the report of rthe^' previous* project' as valid sources of infornria1:i(5n, ,s 
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APPENDIX A 

CAREER EDUCATION 0AY 
and 

CAREER- EDUCATION FAIR 
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CAREER EDUCATION DAY 



/ 

SCHEDULE 



HOST: Clyde Boyd, Superintendent 

Wendell Sharpton, Director of Instruction 
Herman Grizzle, Director of Career Education 
SAND SPRINGS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Bill Shaw, President 
Bob Davis Manager 

SAND SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . . 



9:00 >'Meet Community Room, Sand Springs State Bank 
9:20 'four One 

9:40 Tour Two ^d Tour Three 
11:45 Lunch with Chamber of Commerce at Ward's Cafeteria 
1:00^ Tours Continue . * • 



2:30 Career Education Materials wil'l be distributed tp 
all participants, . 
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LUNCHEON PROGRAM 



(Career Education Day, ^farch 27, 1974) 



Plantation Room, Wards Cafeteria 
' 11.: 45 --1:00 ' 



SAND SPRINGS CAREER HERMAN GRIZZLE 

.^EDUCATION SLIDES Career Educati 



MASTER OF CEREMONIES 



INVOCATION 



LUNCH 



'oj ' INTRODUCTIONS 



WELCOME 



**COMMUNITY INVOLVEt^ENT'' 



"CAREER EDUCATION IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS" 

"CAREER EDUCATION IN 
THE^ SECONDARY SCHOOLS'! 
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BILL SHAW, President 
Sand Springs' Chamber of 
Commerce 

LARRY KLIEWER, Career 
Education Exploration 
Coordinator 



HERMAN GRIZZLE, Director 
Career Education 

DR. WENDELL SHARPTON 
Director of Instruction 
Sand Springs Schools 

NORMAN DUCKWORTH; Director 
Tulsa Metro National 
Alliance of Businessmen, 
Member, Executive Board pf 
Chamber of Commerce 

LINDA BYNUM, Teacher 
Limestone Elementary 

JOAN WILLIAMS, Teacher 
Clyde Boyd Junior High 



SAND SPRINGS PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Superintendent of Schools Mr 
Director* of Instruction Dr. -Wend 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OFFICER 

% 

President 

1st Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
3rd Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Manager ' 
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LUNCHEON PROGRAM 



(Career Education Day, March 11 ^ 1974) 



:ion'Room, Wards Cafeteria 
'll:45 - 1:00 



SAND- SPRINGS CAREER 
EDUCATION SLIDES 



HERMAN GRIZZLE, Director 
Career Education 



IIES 



BILL SHAW, President 
Sand Springs Chamber of 
Commerce ^ 

"LARRY KLIEWER,' Career 
Education Exploration 
Coordinator 



0 



EI4ENT' 



IN 

lOOLS" 

:IN 
lOLS" 



HERMAN GRIZZLE, Director 
Career Education 

DR, WENDELL SHARPTON 
Director of Instruction • 
Sand Springs Schools 

NORMAN DUCKWORTH, Director 
"TdXsa Metro National 
Alliance of Businessmen, 
M^piber,^ Executive Board of 
Chamber of Commerce ' 

LIM)A BYNUM, Teacher 
Limestone Elementary 

JOAN WILLIAMS, teacher 
Clyde Boyd Junior High 
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SAND SPRINGS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Superintendent of Schools 
Director of Instruction ■ 



Mr, Clyde Boyd 
Dr/ Wendell Sharpton 



CHAMBEg OF COMMERCE OFFICERS 



President 

1st Vice-President 
2nd Vice-President 
3rd Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Manager 
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Bill Shaw 
Fred Dunn' 

Joe Williams 
Ron Watkins 

tharles Hill 
Bob Davis 



CAREER EDUCATION FAIR 

9:60 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
Tuesday April 2, 1974 

A Career E'dycation Fair, 'oo-8ponsx)red by the. Rotary and Lion's Clubs of 
Sand Springs*^, is under the , supervision of the Community Service Commit- 
tee, one^of the committees of the Advisory Council. The following^ ' 
suggestions were made by the committee: 

ELEMENTARY DIVISION:- •* . 

' ^ Group En-tries 
The elementary schools can enter only one group display in 
each of the following groups. The groups are: 



... 1. Kindergarten ' . 

^ * 2. Grades 1 and 2 
^ 3. Grades 3, and 4* 

4. Grades 5 and 6^^ 

5. Special Education 

*Grade 3, Central Elementary and Grade 4, Garfield, 
Elementary can each enter a group display. 



Guidelines : 1. Entry from each group. 

2. Judging will be based on creativity ^ 
and originality. 

3. All entries must be'related to 
career education. 



Individyal^ Entries 

The elementary schools can enter oYily three individual 

entries for each class (K-6) - Kindergarten through Sixth Grade, 
r ... 

Guidelines : 1. Three individual projects from each^ class. 

2. Judging will be based on creativity and 
originality. 

3. All entries must be related to career 
education. 

4. All work ofi individual displays must be 
done by the exhibitor. 
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/ CAREER EDUCATION FAIR 

9:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, April 2, 1974 

\ ■ • ^ 

, A Career Education Fair, co-sponaored by the Rotary and Lions Clubs 
of Sand Springs,, is under the supervision of the Community Service 
Comm;Lttee, one of the committees of the Advisory Council. The 
•following suggestions weremad6 by the committee: 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION: ' ' 

Group Entries 

Area of Entry: ' . «^ 



1. 


Industrial Arts 


7.' 


Physical Education 


2. 


Speech 


8. 


Home Economics 


3. 


Music 


9. 


.Art 


. ■ 4. 


Englisji 


10. 


Math 


5. 


Science 


■11. 


Vocational Agriculture 


6. 


Social Studies ^ 


12. 


Business Education 



* Guidelines ; t, 1. Group entry for each aria named above. 

2. Judging will be based on creativLt^ 
and originality. 

3. All entries must, be career related, name 
career or vocation and cluster.' 



Individual Entries 

Each junior high school can have on:ly one individual exhibit from 
each class . t 

Guidelines : L One individual exhibit from each class. 

2. Judging will be based on creativity and 
D originality. ^ 

3. All work must be career related, name 
career or vocation and cluster. 

4. All. work must be done by exhibitor. 
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CAREER EDUCATION FAIR 
9:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

• . . Tuesday, April 2, l^jk 

. ' 'n 

* r * * 

A Career Education Fair, co-s-ponspred by the Rotary and Lions Clubs of 
Sand Springs, is under the supervision of the Community Service Committee, 
one of the committees of the Advisory Council. The following suggestions 
were made by the committee: 

HIGH SCHOOL DI VISION: " ' 

•■'Group Entries 

i 

Each department at Charles Page High School can enter one 
gr^oup display in the Career Education Fal;|r. 

Guidelines : 1. Vocational and aciademic department 
displays will be judged separately. 
2. One group entry from each department. 
. , 3. All entries must be career related with • 

name of career or vocation and cluster. 
k. Judging will be based on -creativity and ^ 
originality. 



Individual Entries 
A one-hour class can enter one,. t\7o-ho\ir class -^two, and 
three-ho\ir class three individual exhibits per class. 



Guidelines' : 1. One -hour class 1, two-hour class 2, and 
three -hour class 3 exhibits. 

2. Judging will be based on creativity and 
oi:iginality. 

3. All entries must be career related, name 
career or vocation and c^luster. 

All work must be done by the exhibitor. - 
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CAREER 



EDUCATION 



Sand Springs Public Schools 



March -18, 197^^ 



Dear Prinpipals and Teachers: 

The tvo largest career education activities for the year are: 
(l). State Career Educes^tion Day, March 27, and (2) State Career Education 
• F?iir, April 2- I appreciate, all the preparation you are making for 
, these tvo events. The final arrajigements for these events ar6 being 
made by the Career Education Advisory Council. 

•The State Career Education Day is being sponsored by the Sand 
Springs Public Schools and the Sand Springs Chamber of Commerce. 

The State Career Education Fair' is being sponsored by tl?e Sand 
{ Springs Public Schools and the Sdnd Springs Lions and Rotary Clubs. 

The Sarfia Springs Leader-Times is printing a [special edition of • - 
> the newspaper and -the news media (T.V., radio, and newspapers) in 
Tulsa will be notified of the two. events. . Special handouts will be 
prepared to be given to parents and organizations in the community. 
Letter's were sent to educators state wide and we expect approximately 
100 educators to attend the Career Day. 

The Career Fair is open to the general public from 9:00 a.m. to 
9:00 p.m. on Tuesday, April 2. We expect several hundred visitors 
from the Sand Springs ^community, Tulsa'area, and educators state vide, i 
The details of the plans for the two events^ are attached to this letter 

Sand Springs administrators efad teachers have made the career 1 
education program a -great succes/. The career education staff and the 
State Department of Vbcational;^chnical Education wish to. thank you 
for your willingne^»^t^^jiecfi?rc and infuse career education activities 
into the Sand Springs scl^ools. 



Sincerely yours. 




Herman Grizzle,, Director 
Career Education Program 



HG:Jt , 



. RULES FOR THE CAREER EDUCATION FAIR 
GROUP ENTRIES 

f - 

1. Exiiibitors must provide their own tables for the 'group displays. 

> * ' ■ ^ 1 . _ 

2. -Exhibitors of group displays that use.electrie equipmerj^ must 
furnish the electric viring. 

3. The location of each group d;isplay in the gymnasium will be 
identified by a sign. ' 

U. Exhibitors of group displays should provide a sign to identify 
the name 'of the teacher(s); grade or department, and school. 

5. Elementary group displays .will be judged in the following groups: 
Kindergarten; Grades 1 and 2; Grade? 3 and ^; Grades 5 6, and 

♦ ribbons will be awarded to the top six winners. A Grand Champion 
ribbon will be awarded to the outstanding elementary group display. 

o. Special Education group disjJlays will be judged Qs one division 
and ribbons will be awarded to the four group displays. A Grand 
Chamrpiori ribbon will be awarded to the outstanding special education 
display. » 

7. Junior high school group displays will be judged by depsErtments and 
^ ribbons will )De awarded each winning display. A Grand Champion 

ribbon will be awarded to the outstanding junior high school group 
display. . • . * 

8. * Academic department group displays from Charles Page High Schobl 

v/ill be awarded .ribbons for the top five winners. A Grand Champion 
ribbon will be avmrded to iihe top high school academic group display. 

9. Vocational department group displays from Chailes Pdge High School 
v;ill be. awarded ribbons for the top five winners. A Grand Champion 
ribbon will be awarded to the top vocational gVoup display. 

10. Every class or department that made a group display for the Career 
Education Fair, regardless of whether or not it was e1:itered in the 
fair, vrill be presented .with a certificate from the Sand Sprii;^gs 
Lions and Rotary Clubs. 

11. All group 'dispitys must be career related. Judging will >v> based 

* on creativity and/originality. 
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RULES FOR THE CAREER EDUCATION FAIR 
• , INDIVIDUAL ENTJRIES , 



1. Each individual entry will be provided a space on the floor of the 
junior high school 'gymnasium marked by a sign. 

2.. The elementary schools can enter only three individual entries for 
each class (K-6) kindergarten through sixth grade. 

3. Individual elementary entries will be judged by grades and Job 
clusters. The teacher will determine v^hich of the fifteen Job 
clusters each exhibit repi'esents. Entry tags will be furnished 
.for each individu&l entry. 

h. Each Junior high school can have only one individual exhibit for 
each one-hour' class . 

5. The Charles Page- High School can have only one individual exhibit * 
for each one-hour class^ two exhibits for each two-hour class, and 
th^ee exhibits for each three -hoiir class. 

6. Individual Junior high and high school entries will be Judged , by 
departments • • . . 

7. Each student in the Sand Springs Public Schools who made an 
individual entry for the Career Education Fair, regardless of ; 
whether or not" it was entered in the fair, will be presented a ^''""^ 
certificate from the Sand Springs Lrons and Rotary Clubs. 

8* All entries must be career related and judging »will be b£^sed on ,^ ^ 
creativity and originality. ^ 

9, All work on individuftl dlBplays must be done by the- f!Xh1bitor . 
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APPENDIX B 

CAREER EDUCATION JOB FAIR 
"A JOB SURVIVAL* PACKET" 



r 
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Mr. Clyde<Boyd 
.Superintendent of Schools 

Dr. Wendell Sharpton 
Director oY Instruction 



CAREER EDUCATION 

' Sand Springs Public Schools 



Mr. Herman Grizzle 
Oirector Career Education 
P. 0. Sox 970 
Sand Springs. Okla. 7/^063 
Phone: 918 24&-8506 



A' 



Plans ha^ve been completed for the Senior Job Fair At Charles 
Page iiigh School, Sand Springs.. The event will be held c5n . ^ 
May 1^ 197^, in .the high school cafeteria. The time will be 
from 8:30 a.m. until 10:30 a.m! 

Table space will be provided for you. Each senior vrill have 
completed a Job application which will, have basic information 
on it for you to use while talking to hira* 

Charles Page High School Ip located at Adams and Park Road, 
If you come out Keystone Expressway, exit at Adams Road, 
turn right and go about four blocks north. There is park- ^ 
ing in the circle area in front of the school and in the 
parking lot at the, back of the school. Please do not parK 
in the bus area or in reserved places. 

Please plan, if possible, to' be there at 8:00 a.m. 

If there are any questions please call me at 2U5-2733 or 
21^5-8506. , . - 



Sincerely yours,. 



Mrs. Pat Thompson 
Placement Officer 



PT:Jt 
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Mr. Clyde Boyd 
, Superinttndent of SchooU 

Dr. Wendell Sharpton 
DfVectdr df Inuruction 



epUCATIOlM 

Sand Siblings Plablie^S^qfOls 

November J, 1973 



Mr. Herman Grizzle 
Director Career Education 
P. O. Box 970 
\ Sand Sprlngi, Okia, 74063 
Phone: 918 245-8506 



Pat Smith 

I8l8 S. Broadway 

Sand ^prlngs^ Oklahoma 

Dear Pat: , » 

Ca^et^^ Education and Charlep Page High School 
are conducting a follofvup on the gradu^Ltipg 
Seniors of' 1973 • 

Please complete the enclosed card with 
necessary information and return to me. 

Thank you very much. 



Sincerely yours, 



Mrs. Pai Thompson 
Placement Officer 



PT:jt . 

Enclosure * 
0 
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I am; 




V. 



1^^ Attending 'college at 



My rilajor area of study is_ 



Worjcing' ^t_ 



' My job is ^ ' * 



_Full Time^ 
'Part Time 



^^3. Unemployed and looking-for wor k 
'4. In ^the Anned Services , j§v ^ Which branch? , 
^5*.^ Other'- Married, RNot l©olcing,,f or wor k. \ 



Name 




Phone, 

i • 



DEFEAT 

DYSTROPHY 
.SUPPORT MDAA • 



Mrs,: P^t Tihopj^^n * ^ 
Pla^,emen4: .O'f ficer " ^ ' ' ^ 
Capeer Edu^tiph Program 
^Box 970 ; • 

Sand Springs', Oklahoma^ 74Q63 
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- - INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 



Instr^uctional sheets have^ t>een prepare(d for you to use with- your 
students to better inform them' of the skills and 'techniques in seek- 
ing employment . •> * - ' . ' - > 

It h^ been notices that some students coDijirete their- trai^iing wSLth 
good skills' and technical knowledge but are wefek in job employment^ 
procedures. " . " / . ^ . ' 

The m^uerials enclosed have been prepared for your studeni^s.' It 
will talce several 'related class periods, to present, this information. 
It is suggested tliat the material be used in the following "order : 

■'^ (Encourage students to keep all material f or futiire refe'rence.) 

0* (1) Method for Locating , Job Students may be' asked to- _ ^^ \ 

- ^ bring the classified ad section of the newspaper for 

" / a study of the Irstings in his occupation. The Circu- 

> lation Departn^nt will jnake^vailable former editions , 

' ^ for class use. Compare Sunday^ and week-day listings. 

(2) JKow to Ap^)roach the Employer 

'(3)? Do's and Donets for Job Seekers 

{h) The Application . 

(5) Pre -Employment Test \ , 

(6) The Interview and Interview Quefstions Frequently Asked 
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METHODS FOR LOCATING JOBS 



Employment Agencies - Publib • ^ , | - 

Oklahoma State Employment Service '(No charge for services) 

Be sure to go to the approprljfite office ; 

' • Clericarand Professional ^ i|-09 S. Boston 583-O8II 
• Industrial and Farm - 818 S. Boston 



Employment Agencies - Private 

^ • 

Private employment agencies are private busines^ses licensed "by the 
state of Oklahoma. They are in business, for profit; therefore, they may 
charge you if you accept a job iha't they find for'yo^- ' 

Usually the fee for i)l&cement on a full-time job is approximately i|-0^ - 
to 50^ of your first month's salary. For example, if your salary is 
$^♦•00 a month, you will have to pay the agency a total of $lSo. Usually 
the fee for a part-time job is less. Many times the empiloyer will pay 
the fee for . the Job to the employmerit etgency, and there will be no 
charge to yo.u.^ • * 

Be sure to read carefully an^ pap§r you are , asked t«o sign. Make sure 
-you understand fh^ exact amount you^will be required to pay and when 
the payment will be due. BEFORE you sign your natoe or accept a job, 

(For ^ list of Tulsa's private employment agencies, check the yellow 
pages j^h ^the ^phone directory under "Employment.") • 

Trade Associations end Unions 

* , * 

\ Trade anssociations and unions are a good source of job information and 
for learning a- trade through the apprenticeship ^programs . For a list of 
the apprenticeship programs available in the Tulsa area, see:. 

5 Pat Thompson or Larry ICLiewer - Career Education 

Newspapers ► * r ' , . . ^ 

Newspapers are one of the best sources for immediate job information* 
Jobs are listed under several headings - Help Wanted, Mal^ or, Female, ^ 
Professional Employment, Sales Help and Paorb-Time Or Temporary. Be 
sure to follow up the leads immediately. Remember/ there are other / 
people looking too. 

School , • * . . ' * • ' ■ , * ' 

Career Education - Charles Page Hi^h School^ - 214^-2733 * • * 

./After IVSay 27, 1971*. - Career Educa^tion Office, 13 W. Broadway - 2^5-8506 

Others . [' ' / . c ' . 

' ^-^ Friencjs, relatives, ' and business firma -.personnel depattmenta ' 
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HCW TO APPROACH AW EMPLOYER 



Be prepared when you go job hunting. Have the information readily at 
hand to answer any questions written or verbal that, ah employer might 
ask.. Remember, BE PERSISTENT! After a few "no^s" any job seeker may 
become discouraged. Should this happen to you, try to increase your 
contacts with employers. Workiijig hard at finding a job makes you 
feel that you are an integral part of the "Working World" rat^her thafi 
part of the unemploy^'. Your job now is "seeking a Job," ^ 



Here are some helpful tips from employers r 

1. Apply for a specific job-nJon^t be vague about the position 
- 'for \ftiich you are applying. But, if there is no opening — 

you may want to indicated f o the employer that you would be 
willing to start in another position. 

2. Indicate that you are wil].ing to learn. This approach will 
be more beneficial in placing you than the cut and dried — 
'I can do this and nothing else* approach. 

> . - 

3- If" you are going to a large company, be sure you apply with 
the appropriate person for the job you^are seeking, - For 
example, one persoimel deptirtment jaay hire only professional 
/ workers — another personn^ department may work with skilled 
or unskilled personnel, 

k. ^DO NOT GO IN GROUPS to appO^y- for a Job. GO ALONE! 
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DO stress y out qualTf ic^ations for the job \ DON^^T keep stresaj-ng your need for a jol 



DO recount experience you -have had which 
woul^ -fit you for the job 

DO talk and think> so far as possible, 

about the future rather than the pasi^y 

f 

DO indicate where possible; y<)Ur stability, 
attendance record and good safety ex- 
perience ' • 

. -tf 

DO "firy to- learn ahead of time about the 
company and its products 

DO assume an air^^i!\pjnfidence 

DO approach the employer with respectful 
digiiity 

DO try to be optimisti*c in your attitude 

DO maintain youl* pcise and self-control. ' 

DO.„try to overcome nervousness or 8l;iort- 
ness o'f breath (it helps to take a 
deep ^breath) ' 

*D0 hold yourself er^ct ^ . « * 

DO apply for 'a specif iC' Jot or jobs 

DO answer questions honestly, and with 
straight'-fdrwardness 

DO stress the co'nti'ibution you can* make 
to the , enterprise, " ' . 

DO have available a list of former 

employers, time 'and period of ^service 

DO- have a^ list 'of refer.fences 

DO let as many people as possible •knbV ' 
you^are Job 'hunting" - • 

DO make- plenty of ^applicatiqns 

be well -groomed and *^ppropr lately 
dressed 



DON'T discuss past 'experience which 
hap no application to the Job 

'IDON'T display overconf idence 
DON'T cringe ^or beg for consideration 

DON'T speak with muffled voice or, 
indistinctly 

DON'T be one of those who can do 
anything " 



DON'T iiedge in answering questions 

•> 

DON'T ask your questions about hours, 
pay, , etc. early in 'the interview 

DON'T-hesitate to fill out application, 
give references, take physical 

* examination or tests on request . 

DON'T hang around, piiolonging interview, 
when it should be over » 

DON^T.err^ve lerbe^and breathless for " 
interview ^ 

DON'T •be- a "know it all" or perspn who 
- ' can't '-take instructions 

DON'T ke6p yourself from contacts wh© 
might, help you find a 'job - 

DON^T feel/that the w,orld owes you a 
living . ' ' / 

DON'T makjs "claims- if you cannot deliver 

* on the Job 

DON'T dispiay^a feeling of inferiority 

DON'T Q[ei5end upon the. telephone for 
your Job 

'DON'T te mltldy in appearance 



CAN YOU ^ADD MORE ?? 



SAMD SPRINGS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT . 
Occupational Placement and Followup Center 

^ • > 

\ THE APPLICATKMI ^ 

Most employers have their own application form.* The amount and type of in- 
formation requested may vary somewhat from employer to employer. Here are 
some hints that you might recall when filling out an' application: 

1. Carry .your own pen or pencil. This gives the impression that 
you've come prepared. 

2- Complete a ll information - do not skip anything. For exainple, if ' 
you do not have a phone, in your home, put the number of a relative's 
or neighbor's phone and indicate to whom it belongs. 

3. Complete the form as neatly as possible. A messy application is hard 
to read and does not give a good "first impression." A line drawn in 
an answer blank will indicate that you have no answer for questions 
^ which do not apply to you. 

, h.- Almost all -applications ask for a. social security number. Make sure 
you Jcnow your number- or have the information with you., If you don't 
have one, be sure you apply for-your humber at the local Social 'Security 
Office. - ' - 

5' 1^ you forget key information suc^ as names, dates and addresses or you 
Javef trouble. spelUifg them correctly, try carrying a summary, sheet of 
this information with ypu when you go Job hunting. (Complete applica- 
tion in reasonable time) 

6. Be honest - don'f lie or glv^j false information. It may cost you your ■ 
. - , Job when the truth ^is foi&d out. (Polygraph test us'ed by some firms) 

- _ ^ - , ■ . '' , . . , . 

A V/ord . A,bout Reference s 

T ^ — T • ■-• 

Almost fill potential fenployers. will. ask you for several references. Select' the 
■people you-wantr .to. use carefully.. Be sxure to ask their permission' so they will - 
not be caught off guai;d when an employer calls- about you. (Be sure to use 
references who will ret ur^j -request)-, . -• • - " - f 

Itr addition to their proper name apd title, yoCi will need to list their business 
address and phone number. . .. 

It is -best to u^e former employers j but tmtll you have seme work experience, your: 
referenc^es might -be limited to- a principal, -counselor, teacher 6r someone wh6 
knows you and laiows the l^ind of- person you are. , > 

> - ■ . »- , " 

*The forms, contain Bll the questions which he^must have "ans^J^rs for beforfe he can 
consider an^ne for employment. • Just as it, takes time f or >ou to complete the^ • 
applicatiop, it takes time for him to read them. But. he does' read them! " 
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SAND. SPRINGS IIJDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 

< * 

Occupational Placement & Followup Qenter 



PRE-EMPLOYMENT TESTS 



A Word About TestBL 



Since ^you first began school you" have been taking tests and vill continue 
to take t*^sts when you apply for .certain jobs^. enter the military service, 
enter- college or even get a driver's license. 

Basically, there are* two types of tests: . ^ ■ " . \ / 

1. I» 'Q-> apti1:ude^^ and achievement which are*' used to help^ 

. ^ determine if you' have/the intelligence, ability, potential, 
j * ' ahd educettlonal backgrQur4- to pursue ^ certain Jo^ or career. 

2. , Inventory tests measure your "interests, values, aiKj attitudes. 

These tqsts aid in the evaluatit^n of your desires, goals, jand 
personality traits. Th.ese inventorjbes can be used in compar- 
ing you to other^ people who are* suci'essful dri a 'chosen , career* 



One; test scpi'e cannot, necessarily tell" you all you or an employer want^ 
to knov/ about' you. -But often, a combination of test results may give some 
Indication of your •ba&ic"skili3 and interests.^* (Always read instructions 
carefully before you' start - some tests h^e a time limit.) 



0 
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SAND SPRINGS INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Occupational Placement & Followup Center 



' 'THE INTERVIEW . • .n ' ^ . ' 

-The-' interview is the final and most important st^p in your job campaign.^ . Don't 
dread the i-nter\riew--it will give you your opportunity to discuss your qualifi-.^ 
cations. for apposition. - ' 

try t a prepare yourself for any rjuestions the employer .might' ask. Also, you 
tl;iink about questions ^you i&ill want answered coilcerning the posljbion. Here 
are some helpful tips: ' - ' ' ' ' ^ - 

1. Groom yourself. Remember first impressions are 'imjJortaiit . - . 

/ " . • - 

2. Arrive at the interview a few minutes earlier than yoyr appointment . 

• If there is a receptionist or seisretary, tell her who you are and give 

^ the name of the person you are to see. ^ , 

3 . Be ch^^f ul and polite. 

k. Sp^ak cl^arly>. listen carefully and be interested. 




5» Your answers* 6hould be to the point, but more than yes and no.. Try 
to make the interview interesting, but don't get too carried away. 
Remember the employer's time is valuable. . ' . 

V- • 

6. Leave' your cigarettes and chewing gum hidden at home-. ^ 

' ' ■ , '-^ " 

7. Khow something about the position for- which you are applyipg. * . 

8. Look for clues when the interview is over. Usually an employer will * 
\ask, ''Do you have any' more questions?"" -This is -probably a good time 

say, "l^o thank you, but I enjoyed our interview , and hope that you - 
* will consider" me for the' position with yoinr. company." 

9. Look directly at your interViewer. * WJien the top of your head is all ^ 
that can be seen^ its hard to determine your ' interest, appearance and 

^enthusiasm. . ' .^s . 

y 

10. Be On your best behavior from the njinute you enter the building for 

the interview until ypu leave. Qth^r persons, such as the receptionist, 
might be called on to give their opinion of you or what -youn, reaction 
"was vhil^ you Waited ta see the personnel manager. 
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•^ Questions Frequently Asked 
During the Employment Intervlev ' 

What are ^pur future vocational plans? 

How do you spend your spare time? 

In what type of position are you most interested? 



Why do you think you might like to work for our company? (if possible 
obtain information about company b^f pre interview) 



What qualifications do you have that make ^ou feel that you will be 
successful in your f iel3? . 



Why do 'you think yoVwoulx} like^ this particular type of Job?. 

'* I. • * • 

4re you looking-for a permanent or temporary job? 

Do you prefer working with others or by yourself ?" 



Can you take instructions' without feeling ^upset? 
^ Can you get recommendations from previous employers? 



H&ve you had any serious illness or injury? 

Do you like to travel,? \ - - ' 

How about overtime -work? 

What have you done which shows initiative and willingness to^work? 
Write your answers ' ' , ' • ' . 



JOB PLACEMENT INFORMATION 



Please Print 

Grade: \ 

Name : 



1 

Sex; <,» ^ Race 



School: 



Last 



TirsF 



Address : 



No. Street 
Social Security No. 



.City 



Height: 



Middle 

Phone : 



Zip -t 

Marital Status: 



Date: 



Weight : 



Date of Biirth: 

f -A • 

Single ^Married 



Vocational Course Vocational Training 

List. Course "and Grade 'Industrial Cooperative Training 

Vocational Agriculture ' 

' . ' C.O.E. 

Other ^. . • . 



Business Machines 



Typings 
Shorthand 
.10 Key 
Full Key"' 
Rotary Cal , 
Electronic Cal 
Bookkeeping. _ 
Others'* 



wpra 



Are you interested in permanent, f^oU-tiine einployTment 7^ 

Are you interested in summer employment onl^f? 

Are you plauning to continue your education? 

If yes, where ^ . - 

Full Timo ^ Part Time 

List extracurricular activities while in high school: 



Yes_ 
Yes^ 
Yes 



No^ 

No 



Course 



List below finy employinaent that you have had in the pas1; or' at present : 

^ - . Dates, Of ' 

Employer Address Type of Work Salary EmTJlovy^ent Hrs. Per Week 



DoVou have transpoi^tation? Yes 
Do you have a driver's li-c^nseT^ 
now under- a doctor's care? 



No . • 

Has it ever. been suspended? 



If so, exjilain 



How many days did. JTou miss from scljool during this past year? 
inain cause of o^o\ii* absence?^ 



Are you 



V/liat was the 



erJc 
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CAREER EDUCATION- EXPLORATION FORMS' 
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, EXPI^ORATION FORMS 
LETTER TO EMPLOYER (printed form letter) 



A. ' Purpose: To acquaint employers with career exploration and 
.solicit exploration stations. 

QUESTIONNAIRE: (printed) 

A. Purpose: To act as an instrument of employer response to the 
letter.^ This f oVm accompanied the let ter . 

WORKING FILES (t^^ped on 5 X 8 cards) ^ . 

A. EMPLOYER FILE 

1. Purpose: To keep record of employers willing to participate 
. ip career exploration noting, thje -types of job exploration 

stations available through each one. ^ , « ^ ' 

2. They were filed alphabe tfcally according to-employer name 
in the "Employer" sec"tion of thejfile. ^- ^ 

B. • EXPLORATION STATION FILE . . * , 

1. Purposa: To keep rcc(3r<l of tRe^types of «#xpldral:ion 

stations availablev t;^here they, could be found (employer), 
and the person to contact' to set up an assignment. The back 
of t^he card was used to record assignments-' to the^ station 
(date , student 's' name student *.s grade, how J-ong the student 
wfis t,o stay at the station, and comments — usually the time 
of day that "the student was to go to .the assigned station 
was listed under 'this section.) A section marked 

• . ''Freqaency'' was used to indicate how of ten an employer would 

accept a student for exploration -activity (e.g. 1/wk, 1/mo., 
by arrangement, etc.)> . - ^ - 

• .2 . These ^ere filed -alphab'etically according to Job title of 

tKe 'exploration station in the "Exploration Station^' section 
of the file. They stayed there as long as they were 
aA^ailable, for assignment.^ When arv assignment had been made 
tjse card was moved to the "Numerical" section of the file. 

C. ^MERICAL FILE (numbered 1 to 3/) 

1. - Purpose: To keep record of the dates of exploration station 

assignments*. . • \ 

2. Exploration station cards with assignment dates were filed 
under. the date the s4:udent was to go on exploration activity 
(e.g. all assignnjents for students to'go on exploration « 
activities on the fifth of the month w^e filecj under "5"). 
If needed, students, oY employers could oe reminded of 
exploratioh assignments set up some time in a*dvanc4!. Cards 
were removed from this file* and .placed ba-ck in the^ 
"Ejcploration Station" ^file af ter an assignn|;ent was -complete. 
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IV. CAREER EXPLbRATION ASSIGNMENT SHEET (8^$ X 11 mimeographed) 

A. Purpose: To provide essential information about student and 
exploration assignment for the student himself, the employer, 

. parents or guardians, and the school administration. Also to 
provide feedback for counseling and , evaluation purposes. 

B. The first section was for recording assignment information for 
the student, employer, .and parents or guardians. ■ 

C. The second section explained exploration activity to parents or 
guardians with space for signature of parent or guarSian givihg 
permission for student^ to participate in exploration activity; 
Also space is provided for the principal's signature of approval 
of the activity. 

D. The third section was for 'the employer to rate the student's 
interest, jbb readiness-, and the value of the exploration 

. activity. This section provided feedback information fot 
counseling and analysis of the career exploration concept. y 
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E. The back of the expToration assignment sheet was used to nota^ 
the student's schedule , -including classes, athletics, and work 
hours. Whether the student had transportation w^s also noted. 

F. The student was required to have all. signature^^ on the assign-- 
ment form before he Sould go on tlie assignment. Before he left 
he was given a stairiped , envelope addressed to the Career 
exploration coordinater which was to be used by the employer 
1^0 return the completed assignment form. 

V. CHARLES PAGE HIGH SCHOOL ACTIVITY TRIP SLIP Cptinfed) 

A. Purpose: Th get students excused from class when needed to go' 
on career exploratiort activity. 

Vi. STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE > ' ' ' 

A. Purpose:"^ To get student evaluation of ^career exploration and 
to get feed back of effect of career exploration on career 
decisions. - ' , , 

B. Given at' the end' of the school year to graduating senior — i 
students who had participated. in career -Exploration . 

Vil.' LIST OF|T^PES OF EXPLORATION STATIONS ^ . ' 



CAREER EDUCATION 

Sand Springs Pyblic Schools e 



Mr. Herman Grizzle 
Diroctdr Coroor Educotlon 
P. O. Box 970 
Sond Springs. Oklo. 74063 
Phono: 918 24&-8506 



•ear 



Carc^ education Kas beeYi a part of the Sand Spr:^gs School 
System for one year how. ^ Last year the m&joif emphasis was 
career awareness and placement. This year the career ex- 
ploration phase ijs being added'. Basically career explora- 
tion means gettfng students involved In work situations so 
that they can. make better decisions about careei* ^goals arid 
'preparation for careers. . . ' • 

Here, is what v/t? nrop'&se to do^starting^with 'high- school 
Gcy^^rs. A student ~%7iio has two 6r three alternative career^ 
v/hich he is geriously qonsi^ef i<fig will^be givqn the oppor- v 
tur.ity to explore -them raoje in depUK. Ai^rohgements v^ill be 
•made" witirintefesl5^d employers to allow the studerill^ to actual- 
ly work without pky in 4 specific Job for one day. .Employers 
will be encouraged to*- provides realistic work situations 
that .the(2JHident will get a;i. accurate picture of wba^ he Sixld 
expect on^e Job." Follpw-up counselu.g with the stifdent <*will 
be done at Hhe school after he haaf completed explc^ation ^ 
activities. ♦ t 

\ • ' ^ ' \ 

We realize^ .there , will be limit5tior\s when agev safety, or 

insura-nce coverage j^resent problems; However^in tbe&e casfes , 

there ma^f be ways to. expose the student to wc#fing conditi-oni3 . 

tbrpugh supervised observation of the Job. 

V/e need.your help not only in provldin^^' exploration 'sites but 
algo in evaluating' our ^eas and mxikin'g suggestions about the 
exploration phase of this program. Please fill oqt the eo- 
cljospd questiojiaire and return it as soon as. possible. 

Gincef^iy .yours, V 

Larry llliewer * 
Exploration ^Coordinator . 
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LK:jt. 
Enclosuj-e . 
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Date 



Name and Address of Employer: 



Yes we are interested in providing work situations for career 
exploration. 

Person to contact to make arrangements: '* 



Phone : 



n^ed more information before deciding. Please arrange to visit 

with us . 

The following positions-'could be made available for exploration 
activities (example: secretary,, shop worker, draftsman, mechanic, eC|.) 



We. could accept a studeht for participation in exploration activity: 

Once per week^ 

J . Twice per mo*rrth. ' - 

N , 

^ Once per month. ' ^ 

Other . 




Comments or suggestions regarding career exploration: 



EMPLOYER FILE 



Career Education Program 
Box 970-13 West Broadway 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 74063 



Stations 



Bookkeep.er 
, Secretary 



Phone: 245-8506 
Contact: Herman Grizzle 



DOT Code 



210.388 
201,368 



(Reverse side lined with' no headings) 



EXPLORATION STATION 



BOOKKEEPER 



210.388 



Career* Education Program 
Box 97,^ - 13 West Broadway 
Sand Springs, Oklahoma 74063 



Phone: 245-8506 
Contact: Herman Grizzle 



FREQUENCY^ 



(Reverse side of card is headed as follows: 
DATE STVDENT . " GRADE 



DUR 



COMMENTS) 



CAREER EXPLORATION ASSIGNMENT 



" STUDENT^ 
GRADE 



AGE 



JOB TO BEj EXPLORED 
DA^E 



TIME 



EMPLOYER, 
ADDRESS_ 
CONTACT 



PHONE 



TO THE PARENT OR GUARDIAN: 




to 



Arrangemj^nts have b^n made for 

visit the above epapioyer op the specified date and 
'time for the purpose of exploring a specific job. The 
stu4^iyt-will be observing actual work situations and, 
whfifre possible, will be working on the job for a few 
hours without pay. The purpose of career exploration 
activity is to help the student in deciding or verify- 
ing his career choice. Any cl^sswork missed will be 
made up by the student as arranged by the teacher. We 
need your approval for your young person to become in- 
volved in Career Exploration as designated above. If 
you have any questions please feel free to call 

' at 245-2733 op 245-8506. 

^has my permission to • 



'pa^rticipate in career e^j^^ration as scheduled above. 

Date 



Parent Signature 
ed bv: 



CorinciDAl 



TO THE EMPLOYER: Please fill. out the fo 
evaluation. The information will be used 
seling with the student and "will* not' b^ 

1. Student's interest in the job or job 
(check one) 

Actively Interested 

Mildly Interested 

^Indifferent 

Mildly Disinterested 

^Strongly Disinterest 



3. 



How job ready (lo you feel the studen 
following areas: 

Ne^ds Some*- 
' Ready Improvement 



Attitude 

Appearance " 

Skills "(if 
applicable) 

Other areas: 



Did the student seem -to profit from 
with you? 



4. Other comments' or^ observations : 
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2R EXPLORATION ASSIGNMENT 



AGE 



iX) 



JIME^ 



PHONE 



: GUARD IAN: 



been made for 



/ 

^to 

mployer on the. specified date and 
ose of exploring a specific job. The 
bserving actual work situations /and , 
ill be working on the job fcor a, few 
The purpose of career exploration 
Ip the student in deciding^ or j(rerify- 
oice. Any classwork missed wifl be " 
,udent as arranged by^ the teacmer. We 
1 for your young person to become in- 
Exploration as designated abpve. If' 
tions please feel free to c^ll 

at 245-2733 or 2^5-8506. 

/ 

h as my perm:)!,ssion to 
reer esj^Jgration as' schedu|led above. 

Date 



TO THE EMPLOYER: Please fill out the following ' 
evaluation. The information will be used- in coun- 
seling with the student' and will not become public. 

1. Student's interest in the job or jobs explored: , 
(check one) 

Actively Interested 

Mildly Interested 

Indifferent 



_Mildly Disinterested 
_Strongly Disinterested 



How job ready do you feel the student is in the 
following areas: 

Needs Some Needs Much 
Ready Improvement Improvement 



Attitude 

Appearance 

Skills (if 
applicable) 

Other areas: 



3. Did the student seem to profit from the time spent 
with you? 



4. Other comments or observations: 



100. 



LERjC (principal) 



CHARLES PAGE HIOH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY TRIP SLIP ' 



To the Teachfer:. 



will misa, class. 



Tune of leaving school- 
Purfiose of trip: 



AM 
PM 



Time of return tu school : _ 



Sponsor's Signutuje, 



STUDt:NT SCHEDULE 



'1 




'- ^ 


2 












4 






5 






6 






7 







1.^ 



2. 

a.. 
4 . 



Aasignment Giver 
"(Teacher Sign) 



2 _ 

3.1 



5.. 



This oheet ia to be preaented to the teacher five (6) days befuri- the absence from M hoi>L The Tem lu r \m11 make an assignnieni of wo 
the absence, and aign in the proper place above. The assignrticnt is to be complcU^d and handed in to the teacher the day BEFORE th 
then Bigna in the proper place above. Upon completion of this process, the principal will sign below and grunt permission for the trip. 



PnncipurB Signature, 
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CHARLES PAGE HIGH SCHOOL 
ACTIVITY TRIP SLIP 



Will mis^ class. 



AM X 
PM 



Time of return tu .school 



AM 
PM 



Sponflor a Sigimturv. 



^UDKNT SCHEDULE 



1.. 
2 . 

4 - 



Assignment Givei' 
^'J'cachcr Sign» 



2 . 

4 - 
5.. 



Asfiignmont Hondetl in 
(Teacher Signi 



to the teacher five l5) days bcforr the abscnre from hc huuL The Tem hcr wiW make an assignment of work to cover the time of 
jper place above. The aHsignmcnt is .to be completed and handed m to ilie teacher the day BEFORE the libsenc^. The teacher 
bove. Upon completion of this process, the principal will sign below ami grant permission for the tnp. 



Pnncipura Signature. 
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NAME 



STUDENT QUESTIONAIRE 



5-21-7^ 



This past year you were given the opportunity to visit one or more 
employers to explore a particular Job. We now need your HONEST 
evaluation of Career Exploration. 



1. Was career exploration of any value in giving you information 
regarding a career you were considering. (Check one) 

Very valuable ^ 

Valuable 



/ Of Some Value 



Of Little Value 



Of No Real Value ^ 



2. Did your visit to the employer confirm your career choice? 
(Did you decide to go into the career you explored?) ^ 

/ 

Yes No 



3* If it did change your mind please indicate why and list what 
your career choice is now as far as you know. 



Did yoh visit with the employer leave ycm undecided in your 
career choice? ^ 



Yes No 



5. If you were left undecided, why? 



Please make any other ccJlnraents about career exploration you may have. 

'„"'■..'' ■ 303- , V 

» 
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TYPES OF EXPLORATION STATIONS AVAILABLE 



THOSE USED: 

( ' 

Bookkeeper j 
Caseworker 

Clerk, General Office 
Dental Assistant 
Digital Computer Operator 
Director, Television 
Draftsman, Architectural * 
Economist 

Electrician, Jindustrial 
Electronics-\Xechnician 
Fingerprint Classifier 
History Professor , University 
I llustrator 

Interior Designer and Decorator 

Jewelry and Flatware Designer 

Lawyer 

Machinist 

Manager Trainee 

Medical Laboratory Assistant 

Medical Technologist 

Nurse, General Duty 

Patrolman , ^ 

Pharmacist ' 

Police work (general) 

Printing Occupatiohp 

Fsychiatrist 

Salesperson, Cosmetics and Toiletries' 

Salesperson, General 

Secretary - 

Teacher, Blind ' > , ^ 

feacher. Elementary ^chbol 

Vetemariarf \ 



THOSE SCHEDULED BUT CANCELLED; 
Counselor 11 

County Agricultural Agent 
Fish and Game Warden 
Inhalation Therapist 



THOSE UNUSED BUT AVAILABLE:. 
Accountant 

Business Administration 
Calculating Machine Operator 
Cashier I 

Chemist , Inorganic 
Collector ^ 
Court Jobs 
Dentist 

Dispatcher, Radft) j 

Draf tsman. Electrical / 

'Draf tsman. Mechanical 

Electrical Engineer, Power 

File Clerk 

Finance 
' Floral Designer 

Fork-Lif t-Truck Operator 

Gas Serviceman 

Geologist 

Geophysicist 

Grinder-Chipper TI 

Grocery Business 

Housekeeper (medical service) 

Lin^Mnan , Repairma^i 

Maid, Hospital 

Mechanical Engnu cr 
^Metal-Cleaner, Immersion 

'^etal-Fabricating-Shop Helper 

Meter Reacler 

Musician 

Nurse Aide 

Nurse, Licensed Practical 
Orthodontist ^ 
Progr^mer , Business ' ^ 

Programer , Scientific \ 
Proof-Machine Operator \ 
Stock Clerk 
Teller 

Tractor-Trailer-Truclj^ Driver 

Tube Drawer 

Typist 

Veterinary-Hospital Atten^nt 
Warehousemaii " ' 
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FIELD TRIPS "AND' SPEAKERS 
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PLACES VISITED - 1973-74 



ELEMENTARY 



JUNIOR HIGH (Continued 



Ace Cleaners 

Aerial Map Company 

Bowlero Lanes 

Channel 2 TV - Tulsa ' 

Dentist Office 

DX Refinery - Tulsa 

First National Bank - Tulsa 

Food Store 

High School COE Classroom 

High School Home Economics Dept'. 

Hissom Memorial Center 

KTOW Radio Statioti 

Hoerner Waldorf Box Company 

Keystone Dam ' * 

Leader^Times Newspaper 

Motewfcs^Zoo - Tulsa 

Moore's Jig Farm 

Safewj^y Grocery 

Texaco Refinery - Tulsa 

T.G.&Y, Store ^ . 

T.L, Osbom World IJIuseum - Tulsa 

Tulsa City/County Library 

Tulsa International Airport 

Tulsa Stockyards 

Community Visits: 

Banks 

City Hall - , ' 

Fire bepartment 
Healt^ Center 
Library^and Myseum 
Orphanage 
Railway ^ 
Telephone Company 
U.S. Post Office 

JUNIOR HIGH 

Alteration Shop 

Fabric Mill Outlet Store 

Knick-Knack Shop 

KTOW Radio Station 

Micro-wave Oven Demonstration 

Southwestern Bell Telephone Co, 

Cleaners 

Public Service Co. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas 



Hobby Shop 
Grocery Stor 
Restaurant 

Sand Springs Newspaper 

Sand Springs Library 

Armco Steel Corporation 

Kerr Glass Company 

Corps of Engineers 

Museum 

Box Company 

Dentist 

Hospital 

Architect Office 
Bridge Project 
Bank 

Gas Station 
Pharmacy 
Pdst Office 
Car Dealer 
Jewelry Store- 
Clothing- Store 
Ward's' Cafeteria 
Auto Parts S»tore 
Court Room 
City Hall 

Park and Recreation*" Center 

Music 'store 

Health Center 

Real Estate Office . 

High School Classes: 

Printing 

Carpentry 

Auto Mechanics 

Electronics 

Commercial Art 

Drafting ^' 

HIGH SCHOOL 

American Airlines - Tulsa 
Art Shop 

Dairy Cattle Project 

Earth Science* Lab - Leonard, Okla, 

Funeral Home 

Kitchen Komer 

Oakd^le Nursing Home 

OklaV Stfii'te Tech, Art Department 

Osage Hampshire Farm 
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SPEAKERS - 19/3-74 



ELEMENTARY 



JUNIOR HIGH 



Airline Ticket Agent 
Anthropologist i 
Autoharpist . ' 

Baker 

Billboard Advertising Manager 

Chief of Police 

Cosmetologist 

Dietitian 

Florist 

Gift Shop Owner 
High School students: 
Art 

Business 
Chemistry 

Commercial Art ^ 
' Debate 

Drama 

Drafting 

Electronics " 

Gymnastics 

Home Economics 

Social 'StudJ.es 
Highway Patrolman 
Lady Pharmacist 
Marine Recruiter 
Minister 
, Mobile Zoo 
Newspaper Publisher 
Pale ont olog i s t 
Philharmonic String ^Quartet 
Secretary 
Sign Painter 
Slide Show (Oklahoma) 
Tulsa Police Canine Trainer 
TWA Stewardess ^ 
Visually Handicapped Teacher 
Weatiier Forecaster, TV 



Astronaut 
Astronomer , 
City Planning Councilman 
Coast Guard Recruiter 
Industrial Chemist 
NASA Spacemobile 
Psychiatrist 
Race Car Driver 
t< Realtor 

Red Cross Worker 
•pestaurant Owner 
Scuba Divet 
Secret Service Agent 
Soil Conservationist 
USAF Recruiter 
/ Public Service 

pklahoma Natural Gas 

health Inspector 

Gleologist 

Doctor \ 

Research JJnemist 

Hospital Volunteer Worker 

Wild Life Manage! 

Petroleum Engineer 

Electric Engineer 

Surveyor 

Scout Leader 

Arch6,eologist^ 

Fire Fighter 

Para-Medic 

Lab Technician 

Dietitian 

Nurse, R.N. 

N\irse, Aide 

Medical Secretary 

Chiropractor 

Chemisi; 

Game Ranger 

Zoo Director 
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SPEAKERS - 1973-74^ 

; . 

high' s chool ' , " . 

Archaeologist . . • 

Arinco Steel * ^ 

Astronaut 
Authoress 
Auto Test Mechanic 
Boy Scout Director 

Cities jService Oil Co- Representative 
City Planner 
Qpurt Clerk 

Dentist • J 
Draftsman 

Electronits Engineer 

'Emp3.oyment Agency Dvmer / 
Fibercast Company 
Horticulturist 
Insurance Agent 
Lawyer 
Medical Physician 
Medical Technician 
Mete^^logist 

Minerologist , j 

Neurologist 
^ Orthopedic Surgeon 

\ ^ Osteopath 

OSU Veterinary Students 
' Park and Recreation Director 
. Pharmacist 
Photographer . ' 

Polli^tion Engineer 
Public Service Manager 
Publisher, Magazine 

Physical Therapist ' * 

Registered Nurse . 

Seismograph Corp. Representative 

Spartan Aviation Director 

Sun Oil Co. Personnel Director 

Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor 

Williams Brothers Company Public Relations 

X-Ray Technician 
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